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INTRODUCTION. 




AM an old nurse, and my name is Mrs. Stubbs ! 

I have always been fat, but am fatter still now, 

because I am getting old. 

I have wrinkles on my forehead, but plenty of colour 

in my cheeks, which the little babies I have to nurse are 

always fond of stroking; and I generally wear a rosette 

of bright-coloured ribbon on iihe front of my cap, which 

they laugh and crow at, and ilhink me altogether very 

handsome. I dress in soft warm stuffs in winter, and cool 

cotton gowns in summer, and have always a soft lap and 

plenty of kisses ready for all the children who like to 

come to me. I have also a pocket in my dress, in which 

I keep a little yellow horn box, filled with sugar plums. 

But I do believe, that what makes tVve OcSAx^^^5»-^ ^^j^s:- 
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better than all the rest put together is, that, under the 
wrinkles on my forehead, my head is brimful of quantities 
of stories, and they say I am a capital one at telling them. 

If I am, I suppose it is because I have lived in nur- 
series all my life, and know so much about children ; and I 
must say I never wish to live anywhere else. Drawing- 
rooms are furnished with grander things certainly, and 
school-rooms have more learning in them ; but when the 
children are good, and all goes well, the snuggest, cosiest, 
merriest place in all the world, is, according to my way of 
thinking, a comfortable nursery ! 




EARLY TIMES. 




SHALL begin by telling you what I did myself, 
when I was a little girl, and where I lived, and 
how I first came to be a nurse. Well, though 
I am Mrs. Stubbs now, with wrinkles on my forehead and 
a rosette on my cap, once upon a time I was little Polly, 
with shining curls and laughing eyes, and I lived with my 
father and mother in a small farm-house, about a mile from 
the old town of Laneton. 

There was a beautiful green field before the house, with 
a path right across it from our front door to the gate at the 
other side, which led into the turnpike road. Such a 
beautiful field it was ! I don't think I ever see one quite 
like it now, — ^fuU of buttercups and daisies in the summer, 
and the hedges covered with blackberries in the autumn ; 
and a water-cress brook ran along one side, and our two 
cows and a calf lived there, and our cocks and hens walked 
about in it. ^ ^ 
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There were only four rooms in our house : a large low 
kitchen on one side of the passage as you went in at the 
front door, and a large low parlour on the other, and above 
them, two bedrooms, large also, but with sloping roofs, and 
very cold in winter. You will see by this that there was 
no nursery provided for me ; and as my mother was almost 
always busy in the kitchen washing and cooking, and 
couldn't have children about; and as the parlour was kept 
very tidy, and the door never opened except for company, 
it came to pass that, as the field was safe and close to the 
house, I was always turned into it, and it became my 
nursery. A very sweet and pleasant one it was, too, in the 
spring and summer ; but when the frost and cold came, and 
I was tired of making snowballs and snow-castles, I was 
glad to creep into the kitchen with my doll in my arms, and 
sit very good and quiet in the chimney-corner. 

Almost from the first, my greatest pleasure was to have 
anything like a doll, to nurse and take care of. When I 
was only two years old, my mother used to tie a handker- 
chief round a short piece of stick, and I would love it and 
nurse it, as if it was the most beautiful doll you ever saw. 
One day I was sitting with it by the gate at the end of our 
field, when a lady passed by, and, seeing me so tender over 
it, asked to look at my dolly, and she did laugh, as you will 
believe ; but a few days afterwards she came to our house, 
and brought me a large wooden doll, which was for years 
afterwards my chief treasure and delight. 
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I think all you young ladies, who can get the lovely 
wax-dolls just like real babies now, would have laughed 
even at my new one, if you had seen it ; but it was as 
good as any that could be got then, when wax-dolls and all 
the beautiful toys they make now-a-days were never seen 
or heard of It had a dark-brown wig on its head, with 
hundreds of little curls in it, like a negro, and pink cheeks, 
and painted black eyes, and long wooden arms and legs ; 
and was dressed in a red cloth frock, and had a hat on, 
with a feather in it. I called it 'Jemima,* after the lady 
who gave it to me ; and was never tired, though it was a 
heavy doll, of nursing and dandling and caring for it. 

Sometimes a neighbour would come in to see my mother, 
and bring a real baby, wrapped up in a shawl, in her arms ; 
and then I was . allowed to have a peep at it, and it felt 
so soft and warm when I kissed it, and would perhaps 
pucker up its little face and begin to cry. And at such 
times, when I went back to Jemima, I used to feel discon- 
tented and angry with her, because she was always so cold 
and quiet; and once, indeed, I was naughty enough to 
pinch her very hard, to see if there was any way of making 
her cry too ; but afterwards I was sorry I had done this, 
and loved her again moref than ever. 

I have told you about my pleasant green nursery-field 
before our house : so I dare say you think there were 
pleasant green fields behind our house too ; but no, it was 
quite different to that. First, close u^ ^.^^vcvsX. *v^^V5^^^ 
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windows came a little vegetable garden, full of potatoes and 
herbs, and with edges of white pinks; and then all round, as 
far as you could see, there was nothing but a great sheet of 
water, — nothing, at least, except my father s mill, which stood 
out in the middle of it, with only a little narrow raised walk, 
with water on both sides, leading to it from our kitchen 
garden. On one side of the walk was fresh water, and 
father used sometimes to show me the little minnows dart- 
ing about in it ; but on the other side it was all salt water, 
for, though the real sea was a good way off, yet this long 
low piece of country for many miles was under water, and 
in high tides it would rise quite over the little walk, and 
then father had to row to the mill in a boat, night and 
morning. Some people thought that so much water about 
must make the place damp and unhealthy ; but we were all 
very well who lived in it ; and though, when I was little, I 
was not allowed to go out to the back of the house by 
myself, for fear of getting into the mud or water, yet some- 
times father would take me by the hand, and lead me down 
the narrow walk, and let me spend many happy afternoons 
with him at the mill. 

It was a curious old place inside, and all the people 
round about used to bring their corn there for father to 
grind ; 'and the water was always busy turning the wheels 
with a great noise from morning till night. Sacks of flour 
stood about everywhere, and the dust of the flour made 
everything white. However clean and rosy father's face 
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and mine were when we went into the mill, we were as 

white as snow all over when we came out again ; and so 

was the great boy Dick, who used to help grind the corn. 

I never took Jemima there, because I did not like her red 

coat to be dusted with the flour ; besides, for a long time I 

had another pet at the mill, not so like a real baby as she 

was, and yet, from being alive, I sometimes thought I loved 

it almost as well. 

There were a great many mice at the mill, who came to 
try and eat up the corn ; so father was obliged to keep a 
great many cats, to try and eat them up instead. These 
cats were all white, like everything else there; and they 
used to walk about, with their red eyes and long whiskers, 
looking very fierce. 

One day when I was sitting on the step at the top of 
the ladder, watching some men throw in great sacks of 
wheat, I heard a little faint cry come from under one of 
the sacks. Then I got off the ladder, and put my ear 
down amongst the corn to try and find out where it came 
from, and at last I felt sure I knew the exact spot ; but 
though I tried and tried, I was not strong enough to lift up 
the sack. So I called Dick, who was very good-natured, 
and, as he was not busy, he came directly and soon lifted it. 

All the time I was listening, I kept thinking that the 
cry I heard must come from one of the poor little mice, 
who I had always felt sorry for, as I knew what fear 
they must live in, on account of tK^ e^X^ ^VCcs. ^^ ^^4?^si>^^^x'^« 
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But what do you think we found instead ? Why, a nest 
belonging to one of the very cats themselves, with three 
little white kittens in it ; and the smallest of the three had 
its poor little leg broken, and was very much hurt by the 
wheat falling on it. 

I took it up and nursed it, and did all I could for it, and 
Dick helped me bind up its leg ; and then we moved it and 
the other kittens to a nest in a safe place under the ladder. 
After this, I used to coax father to let me go with him very 
often to see my pet, and always took it a little milk in a jug; 
and by and by, as it grew older, it was the prettiest, funni- 
est, most playful little thing I ever saw, and jumped about 
and ran after its tail, like all kittens everywhere ; only, what 
made it funnier to look at than all others was, that it jumped 
about on three legs instead of four, as, though the hurt leg 
gave it no pain then, it could never use it or put it to the 
ground, and father used to laugh when he saw it, and call 
it * Jig,' because of the little hop when it walked ; and so 
Dick and I called it * Jig' too. 

Though I had a great deal of play in my nursery-field 
and at the mill, you must not think I did nothing but play ; 
for my dear mother began early to teach me my letters 
and spelling, and to work a sampler. 

I very seldom see samplers now ; but when I was young, 
all the little girls used to work them, that they might know 
how to mark clothes neatly. They were little squares of 
canvas ; and in fine coloured sewing-silks the letters of the 
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alphabet were worked upon them in cross-stitch, and after 
the letters came all the numbers up to 20, and then perhaps 
some little yew trees or flowers, worked at the bottom, to 
finish it off. And mother always promised that when I could 
do a really beautiful one, she would have it framed and 
hung up as an ornament in our parlour. I think I used to 
try to do my best; but I was very slow at lessons, and 
am afraid I gave a great deal of trouble. So, when I was 
five years old, mother said she thought I should do better 
at school. 

There was no school then nearer to our house than the 
one at Laneton, which was more than a mile off; and though 
it was a straight road, mother did not like me to walk all 
the way there and back by myself; so she was rather puzzled 
how to manage, till one day Dick s mother, old Nanny, who 
lived in a cottage in the next field to ours, said to her — 

* Why, you know, ma am, I go into Laneton market with 
my eggs and vegetables every week-day morning at nine 
o'clock, and seldom start to come back till three ; so your 
Polly can always go along with me, and walk out again too, 
if she will be sure to be at the Cross in good time before I 
start home again.' 

So mother went and spoke to the schoolmistress about 
me ; and the Monday morning after, I set off across our 
field, in a pretty red jacket and white sun bonnet, for it was 
the month of May, and with a little basket in my hand, 
in which my dinner was carefully packed ; for I vi^s. ^^ V^fc. 
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allowed, like the other children who came from a distance, 
to have my dinner at the school. 

I must also tell you that I carried Jemima in my arms, 
and Dick had given me a new feather for her hat, out of 
the cock's tail. 

When father saw me going, he said, * What, Polly, my 
girl, are you taking dolly to school ? I think you had better 
leave her at home, for perhaps the governess won't let her 
in.' But I laughed, and said, * I must take poor Seminta, 
daddy,' and trotted off down the field. I felt rather proud 
of going to school, because it made me feel so big ; but yet, 
when I came to the gate and looked round at the field, I 
thought it was just the time I mostly began to make my 
long daisy chains, and it all looked so sweet and sunny, I 
scarcely liked to go. But I had no time to think much, for 
up came Nanny with her donkey and her baskets, and said, 
in rather a gruff tone, * Come along, Polly ; we're none too 
early.' And I was soon running by her side, holding 
Jemima very tight, and kissing her very often, because I 
felt a little frightened, — all seemed so new, and it was a 
great comfort to have her with me. 

Nanny did not speak much to me on the road, and in 
my own heart I thought her very cross ; but I know now that 
she was not cross, but only old and poor, and had many 
troubles. 

When we got into the town, Nanny walked quicker, and 
told me I must not stay looking into the shop windows, as 
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I should like to have done, but keep close to her side. And 
soon we came to a beautiful old stone cross, in the middle 
of the town ; and under it and round it sat all the country- 
women, with their fresh yellow butter arranged on dean 
cloths, and their poultry, and eggs, and fruit, and flowers ; 
and the people of the town were round them, tasting and 
buying their things — for it was the Market Cross. 

Here Nanny left her basket to the care of a friend, and 
told me to come with her, as, being my first day, she had 
promised mother to see me to school herself. The school 
was close by, and, as we went, she told me to remember 
my way, that I might walk back again to the market by 
myself, at three o'clock, when I should find her there, and 
ready to take me home. 

When Nanny opened the school door, I never thought 
there were so many children in the world as I saw there ; 
and all their voices together, saying hymns and reading, 
made such a buzz, that I was quite frightened and ready 
to cry. 

Nanny only spoke a few words to the governess, and 
hurried away. Then one of the teachers came up to me 
and took off my bonnet and jacket, and hung them up on 
some pegs that seemed full already of hundreds of bonnets 
and jackets. 

I let her do this very quietly ; but when she took my 
little basket out of my hand, and was going to put it on 
a shelf with other baskets, I did not much like vt^ -^ss.^ 
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said, * That is my dinner, please. I want my dinner for 
myself/ 

Then the teacher, who had a pleasant face, said, * But 
you do not want your dinner yet, Polly ? You would not 
sit with it in your hands all the morning ? You shall have 
it back again when the other little girls have theirs, at one 
o'clock/ 

This contented me, and I gave up the basket; but 
when she held out her hand again towards Jemima, I 
thought she wanted her hat and shawl to hang up with 
mine, so I began to take them off; but she said, * No ; I 
must have dolly just as she is, to put away till lessons are 
over. Our little girls never have playthings in school- 
time. Look at all those toys ! I keep them quite safe till 
they go away;' and she pointed to a shelf, on which were 
lying tops, and apples, and balls, and marbles, that had 
been taken from the little children's hands and pockets. 

When I knew what the teacher really wanted, I burst 
out crying, and said, * You sail not have Semima. I am 
Semimas mammy;' and I held her very tight. I thought 
that the tops and marbles and such things were only toys, 
but that Jemima was my baby, and I would not let her go. 
But my crying was so loud that it was heard above the 
voices of the other children; and at last the head governess 
came, and ordered the doll to be taken away from me 
directly, and for all my screaming she was torn out of my 
arms. And when I dared look up to the shelf, I saw her 
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hanging up on a nail by her sash, with her poor head and 
legs dangling down, and looking so miserable, that I could 
only sob, and moan, and cry. 

When twelve o'clock came, most of the children ran 
away to their homes in the town ; but I and the others from 
the country were turned into a playground, and shown a 
room where we might eat our dinners. Then the teacher 
came round and gave us each our basket ; and Jemima was 
taken down and given back to me, and I was told I might 
play with her till two o'clock, when lessons began again. 

I clasped her in my arms, and kissed her all over, and 
then I thought and felt I would never see her hang upon 
that nail again ; so I looked up at the teacher, and said, 
* Will you ever take her away and hang her any more ?' 

She almost laughed, and said, * Not till after dinner, my 
dear ; but then I must take her away again, because it will 
be lesson-time.' 

Then I sat and sobbed, with Jemima in my arms. I 
opened my basket, and looked at the nice bread, and 
treacle, and pudding mother had put up for my dinner ; but 
I could not eat anything, I was too sorry. 

By and by, however, I left off sobbing, and began to 
think ; and then I left off thinking, and took my hands 
away from my eyes, and began to peep all round, like the 
little sly fox that I was, for I had thought of doing some- 
thing that would save me and Jemima from any more 
trouble. 
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I saw that some of the children were busy over their 
baskets having dinner, and some were having a game by 
the wicket gate in the wall, which led out of the play- 
ground into the street; so I got up, and walked quietly 
across the playground and out of the gate, and nobody 
noticed me. 

Oh how glad I felt when I was safe outside ! And 
then I trotted along the street till I came to the Market 
Cross. There I could see amongst the basket-women old 
Nanny's high-crowned black silk bonnet and scarlet cloak ; 
but I was on the other side of the street, and she did not 
see me : so I thought I would run on, and tell mother all 
my troubles myself, for fear Nanny might want to take me 
back again to afternoon school. So on we went for about 
half a mile along the road ; and then I began to feel rather 
tired and very hungry : so I sat down under the hedge, 
and set Jemima opposite to me, and we had a very cosy 
dinner. 

The next thing I began to do, was to feel rather uncom- 
fortable as to what mother would say to it all ; for as yet I 
had never thought whether I was doing right or wrong, or 
I could not have been so happy, and had only felt how 
lucky I had been to save Jemima, and run away from 
school so cleverly. 

After dinner I walked on and on till I came to our own 
gate ; and then I ran across the field, and was soon in the 
kitchen, where mother was busy ironing. 
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She did indeed look surprised when she saw me. 

* Whatever brings you here, Polly ? Is anything the 
matter, child ?' she said in a startled voice. But when she 
saw that I was safe and sound, and that no accident had 
happened to me, she let me tell my story, which I began 
bravely at first ; but when I came to the part where I had 
slipped out of the school gate, and ran so slyly past the 
Cross that Nanny might not see me, I began to think it did 
all seem very naughty, now it was over, and I was telling 
about it. 

When I had finished, mother said in a very grave tone, 

* Well, Polly, I don't know whether you are ashamed of 
yourself, but I am very much ashamed of you. You are 
only five years old, and a little silly ignorant girl, but still 
you ought to have known better than this. And if you 
had been a little older, or if you ever do anything like it 
again, I shall punish you very severely; and as it is, I 
shall take Jemima away from you, and you will not be 
allowed to see her for a week from to-day.' And mother 
took her from me and went up-stairs ; and I heard a 

< drawer open and shut, and a key turn. And when mother 
came down ag^in, I was sobbing bitterly. 

* Why, what will the governess think ?' said mother. 

* She will think I have never taught you well, or been a 
good mother, or told you that Almighty God loves chil- 
dren to obey those who He sets over them, and do what 
they are bid. Yes, Polly, they will think ver^ b^dV^ ^^ 
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me ; and it is my little girl, who I love so, will make them 
think so/ 

To hear this, made me cry more than ever ; and yet it 
was quite true. And I know now well enough that chil- 
dren who really love or care for their mothers and nurses 
try to be good, and show that they have been well 
taught. 

Oh ! I was so sorry all that day. And when father 
came in, he said it was a mercy I had got safely home, for 
that sometimes herds of rough Welsh cattle were driven 
along that road to market in numbers, and they might 
trample on a little child alone, who had not much sense to 
get out of their way. Then Dick had to be sent all the 
way into the town to find old Nanny, and tell her I was 
safe. And she had been to look for me at the school ; and 
finding I was not there, had become so frightened, that, 
tired as she was after her day's work, she had been looking 
and inquiring for me through all the streets of the town ; 
and that evening she declared she would have no more to 
do with taking a thankless child to get her learning. Next 
morning, however, when I went with mother to beg her to 
forgive me, and promised never to do such a thing any 
more, she looked kindly at me, and bent down to kiss me, 
and said she was once a little girl herself, and did naughty 
things like the rest sometimes ; and she supposed she and 
Neddy must take me to school all the same again, and try 
and have me made a little wiser. 
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At this I felt very thankful. And my dear mother 
walked with me all the way to Laneton herself that day, 
and begged the governess to forgive me. And after this 
all went well with me at school, and I tried hard to do 
my best; and the governess said she could not have 
thought such a steady-headed little girl as I turned into 
afterwards, could ever have run away from school the first 
day. 

I need not tell you how glad I was when, at the end of 
that week, mother unlocked the drawer, and took Jemima 
out and returned her to me; and how dearly I loved 
Jemima, and all dolls, and all babies, no heart but my own 
could tell. 

When I was seven years old, a tall rough girl called 
Rhoda Bolt came to school, who had a little baby sister of 
nearly two years old ; and this little sister had to go into 
the infant school in another room, but she cried so bitterly 
when she was put down there on a form by herself, that I 
could not bear to hear her. I am sure the governess could 
not bear it either; and yet she did not like to prevent the 
little one coming to school, as the poor mother worked in 
the fields, and had no one to take care of her unless Rhoda 
stayed at home. One day, when the little creature was 
sobbing and looking as if she longed to be taken in some 
kind tender arms, the governess said, * Rhoda, though it is 
against the rule, I think I must let you go and fetch your 
little sister, and she shall sit on your lap, or clo^^"^ Vs^ ^^^Nis. 
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side, in lesson-time, for I cannot bear to hear her cry so 
sadly/ 

Now, I had seen Rhoda often bring the child to school, 
and knew that she was rough and cross to her, and that 
it was more gentle arms her little heart longed for. I 
thought, too, that Rhoda would not care to have the trouble 
of her in lesson-time ; and I was right, for though she was 
obliged to go and fetch the child when the governess told 
her, she only dragged hold of it rudely by the arm, 
and the little thing began to cry more piteously than 
ever. This was more than I could bear, and I jumped 
up and ran straight to the governess's desk, and said, 
* Please, ma'am, may little Alice sit next me, if Rhoda 
does not want to have her, and I will take care of her in 
school-time ?' 

The governess smiled kindly, and said, * You are a very 
little nurse, and I think one of the elder girls ought to have 
had her ; but, as you have asked, I will let you take care of 
her, if I find you do your own lessons as well as usual, and 
that it does not make you inattentive/ Rhoda was very 
glad to hear this ; so I ran into the next room and knelt 
down by little pale Alice, and said, * Come to me, darling, and 
I will take care of you/ Then she lifted up her blue eyes, 
tired with crying, and, whether she liked my brown curls, or 
my rosy face, or a new frock I had on that day, which was 
a white cotton ground with little pink and blue roses all 
over it, I never knew ; but, with a deep sigh, she slid down 
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off the form, and put her little hand in mine, and then ran 
by my side to the other room. 

She was the very youngest child in the infant school, 
and so poorly, too, that the governess knew she could do 
no lessons till she was older, and so was very glad to see 
her seated quietly by my side, learning to be still and do as 
she was told, even if she learnt nothing else ; and I grew to 
love the little thing dearly, and never looked away from my 
lessons or work, or did things carelessly, because she was 
at my side. 

Rhoda and some of the other girls used to tease me, and 
call me *The Little Nursemaid;* but I did not mind that. 
And, as Alice was too weak to walk back to her mother's 
house, at the far end of the town, a long way off, and as 
Rhoda said she was too heavy for her to carry, she was 
allowed to stay at school at dinner-time with the girls from 
the country ; and I used to take care of her then too, and 
always called her * my own little girl.* 

By the time I grew to be eight years old, I was well 
able to walk to school along the high road and take care of 
myself; but I always went with Nanny, as I had done in 
the old days, because I began to think I was getting helpful 
to her in those walks, where she had once been so ready to 
take care of me. For, as I grew taller and sturdier day by 
day, and able to gather the blackberries from the branches 
with a strong hand, Nanny grew weaker and more bent, 
and her hands often trembled, and things tlva.t ^?cas.^ ^-^^ 
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to her once were getting quite a trouble ; for she was more 
than seventy years old. 

And this Nanny, who, when first I saw her, I had 
thought of only as a cross old woman, I had learned to 
know and care for, and I longed to do all I could to help 
her ; but I am sorry to say that Neddy the donkey always 
did all he could to give her trouble. 

If she was in a hurry for market, and the baskets on his 
back were full of nice butter and eggs, he would sometimes 
begin to look about him, and scarcely move at all ; and then 
perhaps would catch sight of a nice fresh tuft of grass, 
or ferns, on the bank opposite, and off he would start, 
and poor Nanny's weak hands pulling at his bridle could 
scarcely get him along. Once, indeed, she had been able 
to make him do as she liked; but directly he knew the 
difference, he was naughty enough to take advantage of it. 
When I saw him at any of these tricks, I was strong 
enough to help Nanny ; and I would give him a great pull, 
and then a little whipping with a stick, just to show I would 
have my own way, and so he got on better, though I must 
say Master Neddy often gave us both what Nanny called 
* pecks of trouble.' Sometimes, too, I used to help Nanny 
very much, — ^as I had learned to do my sums nicely, — ^by 
writing clearly down on the little slate she carried all that 
she had sold in market — the number of pounds of butter, 
and the quantity of Qggs — and adding up the figures to see 
that she had the money right in her leathern purse ; for she 
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had all her life tried to keep things exacts and when her 
memory was not so good^ still she liked it done. 

One day I was talking to Nanny of my little girl at 
school, and she said, ' Well, Polly, as she is your little girl, 
I hope you try and teach her to be good all you can ; for it 
^eems God has like given her to you at present. And in 
her own home she hears no good ; for those who should 
teach her better have not the fear of God before their eyes, 
and they say wicked words; and that poor little lamb, if 
she lives, will soon begin to say them too. And you know, 
Polly, there is something more to be done, when a little 
one is about you who ought to know all good things, than 
only to pet it, and be kind to it, and keep it from crying, as 
you do little Alice.' 

For the rest of that walk I was very thoughtful ; and 
when I got home, I told mother what Nanny had said, and 
she too thought I must try hard to lead' Alice to all the 
good I could, and that, though she was very young, I 
might be able to make her love God, and wish to be one of 
His own children. So next day, in play-time, when my 
little girl was sitting by my side, I began to talk to her, and 
found .that . she had never been taught to say her prayers. 
Then I began to say * Gentle Jesus,' and make her say it 
after me. And she soon learned it \ and folded her little 
hands and said it very sweetly, and promised she would try 
never to forget to kneel down and say it to God before she 
went to bed at night and when sVve ^ot w^ m ^^ xsvc^t^ssv^^ 
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By and by she grew rosier and stronger ; but at last a 
day came that made me very sorrowful. 

When I was nine years old, and Alice nearly four, the 
governess called me to her, and said, * Do you know, Polly, 
that Alice is old enough, and knows how to behave well 
enough now, to go and be taught in the infant school ? 
You have been like a kind little nurse and mother to her, 
and I am sure she will always love you ; but she will learn 
her texts and hymns quicker and better with the other 
children now. So you must let me see what a good child 
you have made of her, and tell her that after to-day I shall 
expect to see her with the other little ones/ 

This was very hard to me to bear ; for I knew how lost 
I should feel without her at my side. But I knew it was 
right ; and in the afternoon I told Alice. And though she 
cried very much at first, she promised to be good and try 
to do her lessons well, when she was put amongst the other 
children next morning. 

I have told you very little about my own home lately ; 
but all went on as usual there, except that I was able to 
help mother more with her work in the evenings, and that 
*Jig' had grown a great deal, — in fact, she was a very 
large white cat by this time. And on my last birthday 
father had brought her in from the mill, with a bell tied 
round her neck with blue ribbon, and given her to me as a 
present. So she was our regular house cat, and a great pet 
with us aX\, — 3. very idle pet, too, I am afraid, for she never 
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cared much to catch mice. I suppose with her three legs 
she could not run after them fast enough ; and so she almost 
always lay amongst the geranium pots on the kitchen 
window-sill, looking lazily out at the bright green field on 
sunny afternoons, and curled herself up in a ball in front of 
the kitchen fire in the evenings. 

Jemima, too, was much the same as ever, only she 
looked paler, because the paint was a little gone off her 
cheeks, and her red coat was not so bright a colour as it 
used to be. I was still very fond of nursing her. But 
when father saw me with her, he began to say, *Why, 
Polly, your hands are too useful to mother now to be taken 
up dandling a doll \ and this made me think that I ougl;it 
soon to leave off playing with her. Then, too, little Alice 
had seen Jemima. And once, when she had come over to 
spend an afternoon with me at the farm, she seemed to have 
quite a new joy added to her little life in playing with her ; 
for in her own poor home she had no playthings and no 
pleasures. And from that day I made up my mind that, 
whenever I did part with my dolly, I would give her to 
Alice. And I knew that the lady who had given her to 
me would like this too ; for she had happened to come to 
the farm the day Alice was with us, and, seeing her tender 
ways with the doll, had said, * When you have done with 
Jemima, Polly, you could not find her a better mamma.' 

Still it was a great struggle to me to part with my first 
baby, and I put off thinking of it from da^j \.c> ^-a^^. "^^^ 
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when I came home from school on the afternoon when first 
I knew that Alice could no more be ' my own little girl/ I 
longed to give her some present that would make her 
happy, and show how much I cared for her; and I had 
nothing else to give that she would like half so well as 
Jemima. Also I seemed to feel and know more each day 
that all my hands could do should be done to help that 
dear mother who had so long done all for me, and who 
worked so hard to keep our home comfortable; so I felt 
very troubled that evening as my doll lay in my arms. I 
knew I need not give her away unless I liked ; but then all 
my life I had been taught what was right. The clergyman 
at our church, and the governess at the school, and my own 
dear father and mother, and Nanny, — all had taught me, 
and I knew it would be most right now, to be unselfish, 
and add a great pleasure to the life of little Alice, and put 
away the temptation from myself of spending in playing 
with a doll the time that could be better spent. 

When mother saw me so quiet with Jemima on my lap, 
she asked me if anything was the matter. And when I told 
her all that was in my heart and thoughts, she looked at me 
with a kind sweet smile, and said, * I see, Polly, my child, 
that you are going to try and do your duty in the life 
where God has placed you. And in our life there is plenty 
of work to do, and not much time for play. So if you like 
to give Jemima to Alice, do; and God bless my lass for 
thinking so much about her mother.' 
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I felt ready to cry happy tears when I heard this ; and 
the parting was made easier than I ever thought it could 
have been. And the next day, after school-time, I laid the 
doll, carefully dressed, in Alice's arms. 

She could scarcely believe it was really meant for her 
at first, and I never saw her look so happy before, as when 
she thanked me, and promised to love it day and nighty 
and never hurt it, or be careless ; speaking in a quiet voice, 
as if she was afraid of frightening it. Then she sat down 
and looked at its eyes and hair and dress all over; and 
then got up to kiss and thank me in her lisping voice again 
and again. And though she was so young, I knew she 
would love Jemima, and feel her as a comfort and com- 
panion in her rough home. Twice I went away and turned 
back. *Oh, Alice!' I said, *do remember that if her legs 
knock together, all the paint will come off, for it is nearly 
gone now;' and * Do think about her hair, Alice, and not 
let it rub too hard against your arm, or the curls will come 
out' And then I kissed both my little girls, and ran quickly 
towards home, to hide the sobs I could .not help. 

I walked home by myself that day, for Nanny had 
stayed away from market, and was helping at our house. 
* And now,' I said, * my doll and my little girl are gone, so 
all my great pleasures are gone ; but I will do as mother 
says, I will try hard to do my duty in the life where God 
has placed me.' 

I little thought, when I said this, that the good God^ 
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who knew all I cared for most, and knew that I had wished 
to do right that day, was even then sending down from 
heaven a dear little baby brother to be my pet of pets! 
And when I reached home, no one can tell how full of sur- 
prise and joy I was to find a new-born baby there, with a 
little pink face and closed eyes, wrapped in a large shawl, 
and lying on Nanny's lap; for she had stayed at home 
from market on purpose to nurse him, she said, and that 
she thought altogether he was not quite so troublesome as 
Neddy. 

I could scarcely sleep that night for happiness ; and the 
next morning, when father said, with a laughing face, * I 
suppose you won't care quite so much for Jig and Jemima, 
now you have a baby of your own, Polly,' I really felt it 
was true ; and a happier girl than I was, could not have 
been found in Laneton school that day. 

In four weeks more I went to church with mother and 
father, and Nanny, and our baby, and saw him christened, 
and his name was Reuben ; and I loved him better every 
day. And in the mornings before I went to school, and in 
the evenings after I came back, he was never out of my 
arms. 

At last, when he was a year old, and I was ten, mother 
settled that I must leave off going to school, and stop at 
home with her, for she wanted me sadly to nurse little 
Reuben. And by that time I could read my Bible well, 
and write a round hand, and do my sums. And I had 
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worked the beautiful sampler, too ; and it was framed and 
hung in the parlour, as I had been promised long before. 

I was still, however, to go to school on Sundays, — not 
to Laneton, but to a little village called * Team,' half a mile 
from our house across the fields, where Miss Jemima's 
brother was the clergyman, and where Miss Jemima herself 
taught a class of young girls on Sunday, and had kindly 
promised to teach me too. 

I very well remember the first morning I stayed away 
from Laneton school. After we were dressed, mother 
gave me some thick slices of bread and treacle for break- 
fast, and bid me go into the green field in front of our 
house, and be a careful nurse to baby. For she did not 
want us in the kitchen; and out at the back, where the 
water lay, she told me never to think of going, for fear, by 
some sad chance, the baby should tumble in. 

So there I was again, in the old field that had been my 
nursery ; and now it was to be little Reuben's nursery too. 
Well, no child could have wished for a prettier. It was a 
fine warm June morning, and the daisies were wide awake 
all over the grass, making such a soft sweet carpet ; and for 
its walls were the leafy hedges, where the great blackbirds 
I had known so many years were singing; and for its 
ceiling there was the bright blue sky, with scarcely a cloud 
upon it. Oh, Reuben and I were very happy there that 
day, and for many a day to come ! And we saw something 
of the world, too, from our nursery-field \ fox ^Wtv\ \!Ci^^«w 
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him to the gate leading to the high road, we could watch 
all the people pass, and on market-days it was very gay. 
Now and then somebody would stop to look at Reuben, — 
for he was such a pretty, boy, with black eyes and rosy 
cheeks, — and they would ask hbw old he was, and were 
quite surprised, he was such a fine child for his age. And 
seeing this, and that he looked so well and merry, mother 
left him entirely to me ; and I was a proud and happy little 
nurse indeed. 

By and by, however, his growing so big, which pleased 
the people outside the gate, was rather a trouble to me, as 
I found him dreadfully heavy to carry about; so then I 
tried to teach him to walk as quickly as I could. And he 
did get on his feet very soon, and moved about in an odd 
tumbling fashion ; and his little fat legs looked so crooked 
and curious, that I could not help laughing at them. But 
as he was stout and hearty, mother did not trouble about 
his legs ; for poor people have not much time to notice such 
things. 

When Reuben was a year and a half old, I had another 
little baby brother. He was bom on St. Patrick's Day, and 
christened Patrick ; but father and all of us used to call him 
little Pat. 

He was a very different kind of baby to our first, being 
small and delicate, with blue eyes and light hair. And as 
I had done so well for Reuben, mother gave him to me to 
take care of as soon as he was a month old ; and then I 
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began to be a nurse in good earnest And though I loved 
him dearly, this new baby was almost more than I could 
manage ; for he wis often fretful. And sometimes, when I 
could not get him quiet,- I would. sit and cry with him, and 
wonder how I could ever have pinched Jemima and wished 
to hear her make a noise ; for I only longed for a quiet 
baby then. After a time, however, our little Pat began to 
know me, and he was very loving and gentle, and would d6 
everything I told him. 

There were no railways in the days when I was a little 
girl, and the people used to travel about in coaches ; and at 
eight o'clock every morning, and again at eight in the 
evening, the London coaches always passed by our gate on 
their way to and from Laneton. Oh, such fine coaches 
they were, painted red with yellow wheels, and with four 
prancing horses, and with a man up behind, who blew upon 
a loud horn as he passed by farm-houses and through 
villages, to let the people know the coach was coming ! 

From the time Reuben was quite a baby, he would cry 
to be taken to the gate, and held up to see these coaches 
pass. And afterwards he ran as fast as his little tumbling 
legs could go when he heard them coming, and would not 
have missed seeing them for anything ; and the new baby 
had just the same fancy. So, if we were on the opposite 
side of the field, I sometimes used to have a good race with 
my two boys, to be in time to see the sight 

While the coach was passing, Revxb^t^ ^Ikvi^'a:^^ ^-^sX^^snk.^ 
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the coachman and horses, and little Pat seemed only listen- 
ing to the horn; for he was such a boy for music, that 
sometimes he would hold up his finger to make us listen to 
the birds singing; and he noticed every sweet sound he 
heard. As for Reuben, his great game was to sit on the 
top of an old poplar tree which had been blown down, and 
lay along by the hedge in our field, and holding one of the 
branches as a bridle, and a little switch as a whip, he would 
pretend to be driving horses ; and when Pat was older, and 
could run about, he used to jump up behind, and pretend 
to blow a horn through his fingers. 

One day, father coming into the field, said to Reuben, 
* Well, my boy, and what are you going to be when you are 
a big man ?' 

Then Reuben said, looking very fat and solemn, * I sail 
be a toatsman, dadda.' 

So father took Pat in his arms, and said, ' Very well ; 
then little Pat must be the miller, and help me. And he 
shall come and look at the mill now.' And he lifted him 
on* his shoulder, and carried him through the house, and 
along the little path between the waters. 

All this time Pat was smiling down upon me, for I had 
taken Reuben's hand, and was following behind ; but when 
we went up the steps, and got into the mill, and heard the 
loud roaring of the wheels and water, then he turned pale, 
and screamed so loudly, that I was quite frightened. Father 
tried to coax him to stay, but he only held out his arms to 
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me, sobbing sadly. And when I took him, he was shaking 
all over. His little ears feared loud and ugly sounds as 
much as they loved sweet and beautiful ones. 

Dear father was not angry, but said Pat was a silly little 
fellow, and would like the mill better by and by. 

Then I whispered to Reuben that he ought to wish to 
do what was right, and help dear father, and be a miller 
when he was a man ; so he looked up, and said, * Dadda, 
ril come and whip the mill, and make it grind lots of corn 
for you some day.' 

And then father laughed, and sent us all back to the 
field, where my little brothers were soon happy and at play 
again. 

And while they played, I used to read my book or 
mend their clothes. And, as they grew older, I began to 
teach them their letters and figures ; and the little one was 
quickest at his books, though Reuben was the boy for play. 

All this time I never missed my own school learning 
on Sunday afternoons ; and I was very happy because I 
knew I was a great help and comfort to mother. And she 
often told me so, and I prayed to God every day that I 
might always do right by the little ones. 

I never forgot Alice, though I could scarcely ever see 
her, for her mother had gone to live two miles away from 
Laneton ; but Nanny saw her now and then, and told me 
that she was growing a sweet, gentle, little girl, and had 
sent her love to me, and asked Nanny to tell me tk^t ^Vss:- 
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loved Jemima more every day, and never forgot to say the 
prayer I had taught her, and had learnt a great many new 
hymns and texts. 

Time passed on ; and when I was fourteen years old, 
and Reuben and Pat were beautiful well-grown boys (though 
I am their sister who say so), a new infant school came 
to be opened at Team, the little village I told you of, 
where Miss Jemima lived ; and, as it was not half a mile 
from us, across a few pleasant fields, father and mother 
thought the boys had better go and be taught there every 
day. 

The first day I took them myself, with their little bags 
of books across their shoulders ; and when I fetched them 
home in the afternoon, the governess said they had been 
very good, and knew much more than she expected, and 
that they must have had a patient sister to teach them. 

I was so glad they had done well; and they were so 
happy, and chatted all the way home. After this they used 
to go and come back by themselves, for we could watch 
them on their way from our windows, and it was quite safe 
through the open meadows. 

They still used to play at coachman and guard on the 
old poplar tree in the evenings, and still ran to the gate to 
watch the coaches pass ; and so the old field was as merry 
as ever with their games and laughter in the evening-time ; 
but somehow I felt lost all day without them, and went 
about my work quietly enough. 
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Father had had trouble too, for both our cows had died, 
and corn was dear, so there was not much work for the mill 
to do. 

One morning when I came in from the garden at the 
back of the house, where I had been hanging out the clothes 
to dry, I found Miss Jemima talking to mother in the 
kitchen, and, when I had made my curtsey, she said, * We 
have been talking about you, Polly ; and now Reuben and 
Patrick are gone to school, and old enough to do without 
you, I have come to ask mother if she would like you to 
go and be nursery-maid to my brother's little children.' 

I looked first at mother, and then at Miss Jemima, and 
said nothing ; for I had never thought of going away from 
home in all my life, and I did not know what to say. At 
last I said, * I do not think I could be spared, ma'am.' 

* Yes, Polly, my dear, if I thought it was to be for your 
good, I should be able to spare you now,' said mother; 
* and it may be best and right for you to go. I will speak 
to your father about it in the evening;, and thank you 
kindly, ma'am,' said she, turning to Miss Jemima, *for 
having thought of our girl for the place.' 

' Why, you see, Polly took good care of the first baby 
I gave her, and she has been a kind nurse to her little 
brothers since ; and more than that, I believe she will try, 
with God's help, to do what is right. So I thought I might 
trust her about my little nieces and nephews.' 

As she said this. Miss Jemima got up to go awaY^ axvi 
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she smiled kindly at me, as I held the door open for her to 
pass out. 

That evening, when I was in the field, I heard dear 
father and mother talking a long time together, and I 
knew it was about me they talked ; and next day mother 
told me it was settled that I was to go out and be a little 
nursery-maid. 

I had been thinking about it nearly all night ; sometimes 
thinking how fine a thing it would be to live in a gentler 
man's house, and earn money to help them at home ; and 
sometimes thinking I could never bear to be away from 
them all, and from the old house and mill and field, I 
knew and loved so well. But when I was told it was 
really settled that I was to go, only these last thoughts 
were in my heart, and the tears ran quickly down my 
cheeks as I looked up at mother. But she would not let 
me cry ; and began to talk about the new clothes I must 
have, and the new box to put them in, and told me that 
Miss Jemima had promised I should spend a Sunday after- 
noon at home once in every month. And then she told me 
all she knew about the house I was to go to, and the little 
children who lived in it, and their papa and mamma. The 
house, she said, was four miles farther away from Laneton 
than ours, along the same high road ; and there were a good 
many servants in it, and an old nurse, who I should have 
to help in the care of three little children, two girls and a 
boy ; and the children's papa was brother to Miss Jemima 
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and to the clergyman at Team. Hearing all this amused 
me, and by and by I began to grow happier again. 

One day soon after, I went to Laneton with mother and 
Nanny. We chose a trunk for my clothes, and some pretty 
lilac cotton gowns to wear in the nursery in the mornings, 
and many other useful things. 

And then the days passed very quickly by, till the last 
evening in my old home came. All my things were packed, 
and my trunk, covered with a canvas wrapper, brought down 
stairs, and set by the gate that led into the road, so that it 
might be ready to pop up on the coach in a minute. 

The day I went in to do my shopping at Laneton, I 
had spent a shilling of the money father had given me, on 
presents for the boys. I chose a whip for Reuben, and a 
horn for little Pat, as I thought they would have all they 
wanted then for their game of coach and horses on the old 
poplar tree. And this last evening, to their great joy, I 
gave them their presents. 

I knew how very sorry they were that I was going 
away, for they had thrown their arms round me, and 
said they would hold me so tight, and cry so loud, that, 
when it came to the time, no one should be able to 
take me. But somehow, when they knew they were to 
have a holiday, which I had begged for them, and when 
they saw their presents, and heard say that the coach 
was really to be stopped at our own gate for me to go 
away in, they began to think it was a great d'a>j -aSx-^x ^5i^. 

c 
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When eight o'clock in the evening came, and I passed with 
father and mother out of our front door, and down the path 
across our dear old field, what do you think these young 
brothers of mine (who had said they would cry so loud, and 
hold me so tight) were doing ? Why, Reuben was seated 
astride on my trunk, whipping it very hard, and saying 
*Gee up' to it; and Pat was standing behind blowing the 
horn, till his little fat cheeks were all puffed up and rosy. 

I felt almost hurt to see this, as I thought it seemed as 
if they could not care so very much about my going ; but 
just then the sound of the real horn, was heard, and it was 
scarcely a minute before the coach was stopped, and my 
box lifted on the top of it. And oh, when they saw that, 
my little brothers ran after and clung to me, and hugged 
me, and I could tell well enough, in both little faces, all 
their trouble and their love. 

But there was no waiting. I could only give them 
each a last kiss ; and then father helped me into the coach, 
and told the guard to set me and my box down at Upton 
Lodge as he passed. 

There were other people in the coach, but they did not 
notice me, as I drew back into the corner, feeling very 
strange and shy. 

And so my ' Early Times' were over, and of the times 
to come I knew nothing then ; but a good God has brought 
me safely through them all, and spared me to tell you 
stories about them now. 
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SHY girl I was, as the guard opened the coach 
door, and giving a loud ring at the back-door 
bell of Upton Lodge, set me and my box down 
before it, and a page-boy, with silver buttons on his jacket, 
came running out. 

Now, I had never seen a page-boy before, and I thought, 
as he was so nicely dressed, perhaps he was one of the 
young gentlemen of the family ; so I said ' Sir ' to him 
whenever I spoke, until I noticed he was laughing, and 
saying * Ma'am' to me in a mocking voice, which made me 
feel very uncomfortable ; and when he lifted up my box, 
and carried it whistling into the passage, I saw my mistake, 
and knew that he was a little servant lad. 

You see I had scarcely ever been inside a gentleman's 
house before. 

When Miss Jemima taught me at Team Rectory on 
Sundays, I never went into her rooms, but \x\tQ> -^Nax^^ ^^^ 
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out of the kitchen, where she came to teach us ; and we 
had lived so quiet and countrified in our own dear old 
home, that, except for going into Laneton and seeing the 
shops and houses there, I knew nothing of the world. 

If you wish to know what I was like, and how I was 
dressed that first evening in my new place, I will tell you. 
Well, my hair was as brown as when my early times began, 
but no more curls were to be seen ; it was brushed smoothly 
back behind my ears ; and I had on a white net cap with 
plaited borders round my face, and a brown ribbon tied it 
neatly under my chin. You have never seen those nice 
white caps : they are old-fashioned ! but, for all that, tbey 
are neater and prettier than any I see now-a-days, to my 
fancy. My cheeks were not so soft and rosy as they used 
to be, for the sun and wind in our field had tanned and 
roughed them. And my dress was of plain brown stuff, 
with a large white collar and cuffs ; and, though I was not 
pretty, I have heard I was a nice steady-looking girl enough, 
for, plenty to do, and plenty to think about, had made me 
look and feel much older than I really was. 

A housemaid soon came and showed me up-stairs into 
the sitting nursery, where Mrs. Mee, the head nurse, sat. 
She was very pleasant and comfortable-looking, and spoke 
to me kindly, and said I looked older than she had expected, 
and asked me what my name was. When I said * Polly,' 
she asked if I had not another name; so I remembered, 
and told her that the real name I had been christened was 
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* Mary/ though they always called me * Polly ' at home. 
And then she said she thought * Mary ' would be the best 
name for me to be called in my new place. So you see 
little Polly with her brown curls and her early times went 
away together ; and now it is about Mary, the tidy nursery- 
maid in the white cap, that I must tell you. 

It was such a pretty sitting nursery I found myself in, 
with a bright cheerful fire and pictures on the walls, and a 
warm carpet and curtains, and out of it there opened two 
sleeping nurseries. 

In the first and largest one, there was a bed for nurse, 
and a little cot by the side of it, in which slept the youngest 
child, Master Herbert ; and when it came to my bed-time, 
nurse let me peep at him, as she took me through that room 
to the inner one, where I was to sleep myself He looked 
such a dear little fellow, with fair hair and long dark eye- 
lashes drooping on his pink cheeks ; and by his side, with 
one little hand resting on it, as if he was afraid it would be 
taken away from him while he slept, was a great wooden 
elephant, which nurse said had been given to him lately, 
and he could not bear to part with it, even for a moment. 

I admired Master Herbert very much ; and nurse said, 

* Yes, bless him ! Though he is but three years old, that 
child irtes to be good, and so he is the best and least 
trouble of them all. And now, Mary, this is where you are 
to sleep/ and, passing into the inner room, she pointed to an 
empty bed in one corner of it, by \k\!t N^vcvdoN^ • 
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On the other side of this room were two small beds 
close together, in each of which I could see a little head 
covered with very black hair resting on the pillow ; and 
nurse held the candle so that I might have a good look at 
the little sleeping girls the black hair belonged to. They 
were very much alike, and had pleasant faces. 

Nurse told me that Miss Mabel, the eldest, was eight 
years old, and Miss Minna, the youngest, only six ; and that 
they were both full of mischief, and gave her plenty of 
trouble. 

After this, Mrs. Mee bid me good night, and told me 
she should call me at half-past six in the morning, that I 
might get the nursery swept and the breakfast things laid, 
in good time to help her dress the children. 

When I was left alone that night, oh ! I felt so strange, 
and so longing for mother's kiss, and feeling I should never 
be able to go on all by myself; but then I knelt down and said 
my prayers, and, as I went on saying them, I felt quieter. 

They were the old prayers I had said to my Father in 
heaven so long, and I knew He was as close to me here as 
He had been at home. So then I got into bed, and said, as 
I lay down, ' Good night ! God bless you, father and mother, 
and Reuben and my little Pat ;' and the tears ran down my 
cheeks, but soon I began only to think what a delicious 
comfortable bed I was in, and how different to my little 
hard mattress at home. And then I looked round at the 
pretty paper with flowers on it, and the little white beds, 
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and thought, * Oh, how good and happy these children must 
be, with everything done to make them so comfortable!' 
And then I left off thinking altogether, and was soon fast 
asleep. 

Early next morning, before it was light, I was half 
awoke by a noise in the room ; and, looking up, I saw the 
two little black heads in the small beds opposite pop down 
under the bed-clothes in a great hurry, and I knew it must 
have been the little girls talking together that had awoke 
me. As, however, they seemed so shy of me, I thought I 
had better not speak to them till nurse came in; so I shut 
my eyes and laid my head down on the pillow again. 

In a few minutes I heard a voice coming from Miss 
Minna s bed say, * Is see aseep again, do you sink V for though 
Miss Minna was six years old, she could not speak her 
words at all plainly. Then Miss Mabel popped up her 
head, and said, * Oh yes, her eyes are quite shut now ;' and 
then both young ladies came to the ends of their beds, and 
I knew they were looking at me, to see what I was like. 
At last Miss Mabel said, * I don't think she looks as if 
she would be cross ; do you, Minna ?' 

* Yes, I sink see looks very corss — corsser than Geen.' 
I did not know who ' Geen ' was then, but afterwards I 
knew she meant Green the gardener, who was often obliged 
to be angry with Miss Minna because she ran across his 
flower-beds, or spilt his seeds, if she found a paper bag of 
them about anywhere. 
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I was sorry to hear she thought I looked so cross, but 
hoped it was only her fancy, and that she would like me 
better by and by; for I remembered that in the looking- 
glass, though my mouth was wide and my skin brown, I 
certainly looked very good-natured. 

Just then the clock on the stairs chimed half-past six, 
and nurse opened the door. 

I think she must have heard the children talking, for as 
she came in she said, ' Hightum ! titum ! if there is any 
talking here, I know what I shall do/ And at this both 
heads sank down under the clothes, and there was great 
quiet in the room. And then I got out of bed, and began 
putting on my things. 

When I told you how I was dressed the night before, I 
wonder I forgot to say that I had on grey stockings, and a 
pair of quite new leather shoes ; for these shoes were my 
great delight, and I could not help feeling proud of them. 
Those I had worn at home were so old, that mother had 
settled I should have two new pairs to come to my situation 
in. So the day we did the shopping in Laneton, we went 
to a working shoemaker at the Cross, and he took my 
measure, and made and sent home two pairs of shoes, 
which we all thought beautiful. They were both of thick 
leather, with very stout soles, like country folks' wear ; and 
the in-door ones had buckles in front. They cost a great 
deal, almost more than dear mother could spare ; but she 
said, * Never mind, Polly. They are made large, arid they 
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will last for years ; and perhaps you will be able to buy the 
next you want out of your own wages/ 

You will not wonder, then, that I was proud of these 
shoes, and longer putting them on that morning than all my 
other things. 

When I was dressed, I went to the sitting nursery, and 
Mrs. Mee showed me how to lay the breakfast things, and 
how she liked the room swept and dusted. 

At home we had only had one broom, and one scrub- 
bing-brush, and one duster, to do all the cleaning ; but here 
there were so many brooms and brushes, I was quite 
puzzled. There were two or three different ones to clean 
the grate with, and then there was a little broom for tidying 
the hearth, and another to sweep the crumbs into a dust- 
pan ; and I thought I should never remember them all 
apart, and use the right ones at the right times ; but I 
tried to do it as well as I could, though I know I was very 
awkward. 

When breakfast was laid, and the fire lit, and the room 
done, nurise told me to come and help her dress the chil- 
dren. But there were so many things to put on them, and 
so many strings to tie, and Miss Minna danced about so 
while I was dressing her, that I did it very badly. And I 
think nurse was glad to get rid of me, and do it all herself, 
for she said, * Now, Mary, I can finish here, and you had 
better go and get Master Herbert^s bath ready. The cold 
water is in ; so you have only to add sotc\fc \\.^\. ^\<^^^ *^sns^ 
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kettle, and make it a nice warmth ; and then you can put 
him in, and I will come and wash him in a minute.' 

I was quite at home with the kettle, for I had always 
had a great deal to do with one ; so I thought I could do 
all this very nicely. And when it boiled, I poured plenty 
out of it into the cold water in the bath. Then I felt it, 
and it did not seem at all too hot to my hand ; but I quite 
forgot that my rough red hand, which had been used to all 
weathers, and to washing clothes in scalding water, was 
very different to Master Herbert's delicate skin. So I 
went to his bed, and took the dear little boy out, and 
carried him across the room ; and he seemed so gentle and 
quiet to what the other children were, and put up his little 
face to kiss me. Then I took off his night-dress, and, stir- 
ring the water with one hand, I popped him down right in 
the middle of his bath. 

But oh, my trouble ! when I heard him begin to scream 
loudly with pain ; and before I could take him out of the 
water, nurse was in the room, and he was cuddled up sobbing 
in her arms, while she scolded me and coaxed him by turns. 

' However came you to put the dear child in hot water 
like that, Mary ?' she said. * I thought you had washed 
little brothers of your own before now, and knew better.' 

* Oh, ma'am,' I said, feeling very unhappy, * I always 
washed them in cold water from the pump ; and I thought, 
as it wasn't too hot for my hand, the water to-day would 
have been the right warmth for Master Herbert.' 
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* Then you ought to be ashamed for not knowing better/ 
said nurse. * Girls about nurseries always were, and always 
will be, more trouble than they're worth. And never you 
try to wash Master Herbert again.' 

By and by, however, when she saw how sorry I was, 
and that her dear boy was more frightened than hurt, — for 
though the water had been much too hot, the pain soon 
went off, — she spoke kindly to me again. Still I knew that 
she was afraid of trusting the children to me, to do anything 
for, and that I was no help to her. And this, when I had 
so longed to be helpful and useful, was very hard to bear. 

I knew it would never do for a nursery-maid to begin 
to cry, and yet my tears seemed in my throat, and nearly 
choked me ; and I was afraid to laugh at some of the funny 
things the children said at breakfast-time, for fear my laugh- 
ing should turn to sobs. 

After breakfast, nurse told me to go and make the beds in 
the room where I slept, and then sweep it, and set it all tidy. 

I got on very well with this till I came to the wash- 
hand stand ; and then, when I had emptied the basins, and 
filled the jugs and bottle with fresh water, I could not help 
looking with delight at the neat little china boxes on each 
side, which held the young ladies' tooth-brushes and pieces 
of soap. 

' How different,' I thought, * to what we have at home, 
where the jug and basin stands on the top of a chest of 
drawers, and my tooth-brush on a piece oi ^^^ex -slX- ^^^v$y.O^^ 
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As I was thinking this, I caught sight of a little long- 
shaped brush by itself in one of the boxes, and took it up, 
wondering what it could be for. * It cannot be a tooth- 
brush,' I thought, * because it has no long handle/ And 
then I suddenly remembered how, when I was doing the 
nursery, I had found so many kinds of brooms and brushes 
to clean with. * Oh, I know what it rtiust be for,' I said to 
myself, quite pleased at my cleverness in finding out ; * why, 
it must be to clean the wash-hand stand with. How con- 
venient everything is, to be sure, in gentlefolks' houses!* 
So I lifted off the china, and began to scrub away at the 
top of the stand, which was painted stone-colour, with a 
blue rim. 

When I had nearly done, I heard nurse bringing the 
children up-stairs from seeing their mamma ; but I went on 
with my work, hoping nurse would see that, if I had been 
stupid in the morning in not finding out what the different 
brushes were meant for, I was making up for it now. 

The two young ladies opened the door, and ran in 
together, saying, * Mary, please put on our hats, for nurse 
says we may go out in the garden ;' but directly Miss 
Mabel saw what I was doing, she ran back to the door 
again, calling out, * Nurse, nurse ! come quick ! Mary is 
scrubbing the washing-stand with my new nail-brush !* 

Oh, I felt so ashamed, so disheartened, when Mrs. Mee 
came panting in, saying, * Bless the girl, what is she doing 
now ?' And when I explained, she laughed so much, that, 
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being fat, she had to sit down on a chair to rest herself 
afterwards. And the tears ran down my cheeks in very 
vexation, as I had to tell that I had never even seen a nail- 
brush before. 

When Master Herbert saw my tears, he reached up to 
kiss me, and said, * Never mind, Marely, I'll buy a pony 
for you to ride some day.' For he had been promised one 
himself, and was always looking to it, and thought such a 
thing the greatest present he could give. He always put 
me in mind of my little Pat at home, and I was very fond 
of him. 

And so my days went on. Almost every day at first 
I did an awkward or a stupid thing, and was laughed at 
or scolded for it. But often I said in my heart, * Pray 
God, do not let all this make me ill-tempered, but let me 
be less awkward, and let me do my duty in the life where 
Thou hast placed me.' And God heard me, because I 
knew He would, and He helped me as I expected. Oh, 
He helped me so often, and in so many ways, I could never 
tell them all. But one has just this minute come into my 
mind. 

I think I told you about the boots I was so proud of, 
and which cost dear mother so much. Well, from being 
thick and strong, they were like many country-made boots, 
and used to make a creaking noise as I walked about. 

In our house there was no one to notice this except 
myself I used to like it, and think it a c\\^^xi>i^ '53«vi5x^> 
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as It reminded me what good strong boots I had got. But, 
very soon after I came to Upton Lodge, Miss Minna, who 
was a very quick child, noticed it, and said to me, * Your 
boots keek, I don*t like keeking boots ; and my mamma 
don't like keeking boots/ 

I must tell you that I very seldom saw my mistress, as 
she kept chiefly in her own rooms, not being strong or well ; 
and nurse used always to take the children to see her her- 
self, many times in the day. But when I had been in my 
new situation about a fortnight, as I was taking the chil- 
dren up-stairs after their morning walk. Miss Minna, seeing 
the door of her mamma s sitting-room ajar, pushed it open 
and ran in ; and a minute after she called out, ' Mary, 
mamma wants to speak to you directly.' So I went down 
again and knocked at the door. 

' Come in, Mary,' said my mistress. ' I have been 
wishing to tell you before that the creaking of your boots 
disturbs me very much as you go up and down stairs. So 
you must put on another pair in the house, and be sure to 
leave those off to-morrow.' 

I cannot tell you how I felt when I heard this. I 
remember looking round at the room — the pretty room, 
with the sun peeping through the muslin curtains, and the 
soft crimson carpet and arm-chairs, and the sweet scent of 
the flowers coming in from the glass conservatory it opened 
into — and then at my mistress's pale kind face, and think- 
ing, * Oh, she cannot tell how poor we are at home, and 
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that I cannot bear to ask mother for more, when she has 
just given me all, and more than all she can spare/ But I 
was very shy, and all I said was, * I have only one other 
pair of shoes, ma'am, and they creak too, I am afraid.' 

* Well, then, we must not mind for a few days ; but you 
must write and ask your mother to get you some lighter 
ones as soon as she can, Mary/ And then my mistress lay 
back on her sofa, and I went out of the room. 

This may seem a small thing to you, children, to have 
given me the trouble it did ; but that is because you have 
all you want for your dress without any thought of your 
own, and you would rather any day have a new toy than a 
new cloak. But this is not the way with poor children ; for 
they have to think often about their clothing, and where 
there is little money, it comes very hard to buy new. 

I knew how my dear mother thought for us all, and 
never of herself; and I knew that her own boots were 
worn and old, while she had given me two new pairs ; so I 
thought I should be cruel to her if I wrote for more, and 
yet what was I to do ? 

In the midst of my trouble, in came nurse, with a pair of 
nearly new thin black boots in her hands, and said, ' Mary, 
mistress wants you to try on these boots. They are rather 
too tight for her; and if they will fit you, she says you 
may have them for the house, to save writing to your 
mother.' 

The boots fitted me very well ; and I felt trvibj t\sas&S>cls. 
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to my heavenly Father for having relieved me from my 
anxiety. 

As time went on, nurse said I was growing much more 
handy ; and the children grew fond of me. I was trusted 
to take them out in the garden in the mornings, and even 
to walk with them in the lanes and fields round about. 
And so I began to be a help in this house, as mother said 
I had been in our own, which made me very happy, and 
able to bear it better when I was sometimes awkward 
still. 

The first Sunday in every month I spent at home, 
as I had been promised ; and happy Sundays they were. 
Dear father and mother kept well, and seemed able to get 
on without me ; and Nanny was so glad to see me. I 
was very proud of our boys, growing so straight and strong 
and rosy, as I walked between them across the fields to 
afternoon service at Team. 

One Sunday I had a great piece of news to tell them at 
home, which was that there was a new little baby boy at 
the Lodge. The young ladies and Master Herbert were 
delighted to have another little brother, and had done 
nothing but talk about him since. I had seen him but 
once for a few minutes, as he was scarcely two days old. 
A nurse had gone over from Laneton to take care of him ; 
for Mrs. Mee had plenty to do with Master Herbert and 
the young ladies. 

When I told father the news, he said, ' Well, I really 
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think, Polly, the new babies come wherever you go, because 
they know you will take such good care of them/ 

I was not the only one to have something to tell that 
day ; for Reuben and Pat had their bit of news too. And 
after church-time they led me with great pride to a low 
shelf by the stove in the back kitchen, and showed me, 
curled up warm in a piece of old carpet, three of the 
sweetest little white kittens I ever saw; and Jig hopped 
round them, and purred, and rubbed herself against me, as 
much as to say, * Now, don't you think I am a very happy 
mamma, to have a nest full of such little darlings ?' and I 
did admire them very much. 

And directly I saw them, it came into my mind that 
Miss Mabel would like one for a pet. So mother promised 
to choose out the prettiest, and send it to Upton Lodge, 
when it was old enough to go out visiting. 

I always thought about anything that would please Miss 
Mabel, for I had grown to care for her very much, — she 
had such an honest, true spirit, and so wished to try and do 
what was right. And when she was wilful or passionate, 
or if she vexed her dear mamma, she grieved so much over 
it afterwards. And I must say she was often very much 
tried by Miss Minna ; for though I cared for her too, she 
was the greatest little tease I ever came across. 

I knew how bad a fault that was, and how much it 
would make people dislike her as she grew older. So I 
often talked to her about it, and tried to make her cure 

D 
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herself; and I need not tell you that her mamma and nurse 
did the same. But, as she was not at all afraid of me, per- 
haps I saw more of her in that way than any one else did. 

Sometimes, when Miss Mabel was busy learning her 
lessons, to say to her mamma next day, Miss Minna, if 
she had finished hers first, would perhaps begin to hum a 
little tune. Then Miss Mabel would say, ' Please, do not 
do that, Minna. You know I cannot learn when you sing.' 
Then Miss Minna would pretend to stop for a minute, and 
then begin again, and say, * Why, I am doing it so softly, it 
cannot disturb you now. Just listen!' And then she 
would go on humming, just so low that perhaps it could 
scarcely be heard, and yet her mouth kept moving ; and 
she knew it worried Miss Mabel, and at last made her get 
quite impatient. And so this child made her sister do 
wrong as well as herself 

Even dear gentle Master Herbert she could not leave 
alone. And I well remember, only a few weeks after that 
Sunday when first I saw Jigs kittens, how tiresome and 
teasing she was to him. 

The nurse who came from Laneton to take care of the 
new baby had gone away again by this time, and Mrs. Mee 
did everything for him ; so you may think how busy she 
was, now she had four to manage. She was not often 
able to come out with us in the garden before dinner ; but 
she knew I would be careful of Master Herbert, and take 
him in to her if he was too cold, and keep him in the shade 
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when the sun was too hot, and do all I could to amuse 
him. 

On the morning I am going to tell you about, he had 
brought out his great wooden elephant, and pretended to 
make it walk, and eat the grass. He was only three years 
old, you know, and would have been very happy and 
amused ; but Miss Minna destroyed all his innocent peace 
by her teasing ways. 

'You know your "-fi'phant" cannot eat, Hebby,' she 
began ; * because he has not got a real ''moufr ' For though 
she was older. Miss Minna could not speak any plainer yet, 
than she did. 

* Yes he have got a " mouf',' you naughty girl ; and a 
bootiful red mouf. Hastn't he, Mary?' And Master 
Herbert pointed to the painted lips and fine white teeth of 
his elephant. 

* Yes, my dear,' I said, * he has got all he is in want of.' 
And my saying this brought the smile back to his face. 

But a few minutes more, and the little tease began again, 
and said something else to worry him ; and at last I sent 
her off to the other side of the garden, but watched her all 
the time. 

First she saw the cocks and hens in the yard, and, 
standing by the fence which divided it from the lawn, she 
began to call * Chuck, chuck, chuck !' as if she was going to 
feed them, and throw out her hands as if they were full of 
com ; and when they came running from, all ^$^\X^ cS. *^^ 
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yard, she had nothing for them. And this she did over 
and over again, and only laughed when they looked dis- 
appointed and began to cackle angrily. 

Then she caught sight of Green, the gardener, with his 
wheelbarrow, and ran after him, pulling his things about, 
till he was quite tired, and glad to get rid of her. 

When we came in-doors, nurse said, ' I saw you from 
the window, teasing the poor fowls, Miss Minna, and teas- 
ing your dear brother too. But if you go on like this, 
some day you will tease something that won't take it so 
quietly, and will hurt you in return; and well you will 
deserve it too.* 

Very true nurse s words came, as you will hear. 

Winter fell early that year ; and long before Christmas 
the ground was white with snow, and it was very cold 
weather indeed. We could not go out much; but the 
nursery was warm and snug — we had such bright fires in it. 
And the children's dear mamma was better, and they >yere 
often able to be with her now. 

From our nursery window we could see a bit of the 
high road, and watch the coaches and the people pass. 
One afternoon, when I was standing near it, with baby in 
my arms, and the other children at my side. Miss Mabel 
said, ' Look, Mary, here comes a man in the snow. It is 
all over him, and the wind blowing him about so ; and yet, 
look what care he takes of his basket ! I wonder what is 
inky 
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I looked up, and to my pleasure and surprise saw it was 
Dick— our Dick from home — ^who used to be the good 
steady boy, so kind to me, and who was now a good steady 
young man, helping father with the farm and with the mill, 
and trying to do his duty in life. 

I ran round to the other window, which looked out on 
the back gate, and hearing Dick ring the bell, I knew he 
was coming to see me, so I asked nurse if I might go down 
to him ; and she took the baby from my arms, and bid me go. 

I was very glad to see Dick, and very glad, too, to see 
what he had brought in the basket, — which, as you will 
have guessed, was the little white kitten. 

Dick could scarcely wait a minute, because he had to 
go on to the next village to take a message for father ; and 
when the servants asked him to wait and rest, and not go 
out again in such a snow-storm, he laughed, and said that 
snow never hurt him yet, and that he enjoyed all weathers. 
Then he bid me good-bye, and carried many loving messages 
from me to all at home, and by the time I was up -stairs 
again, he was far off along the road in the snow. 

You may think how the children crowded round me 
when I brought the basket just as it was, all snowy on the 
lid, into the warm nursery; and round the handle was a 
piece of paper on which mother had written, ' For Miss 
Mabel.' 

When we lifted the lid, and the dear little white kitten 
was seen, with its bright eyes peeritvg^bo\v\.,\!w^x^^*^s»Ci^iji^^ 
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a burst of delight ; and, as to Miss Mabel, I never saw her 
so pleased with anything before. It was such a great 
surprise to her, because, though I had told nurse and her 
mamma, and they had given leave for her to have it, it had 
been kept quite a secret from her. 

It was the softest, gentlest little thing, and quite a 
nursery kitten, for it was so accustomed to being in little 
Pat's hands, that it liked to be played with and pulled 
about by children, as long as it was not done roughly or 
unkindly ; even the dear baby seemed to notice it. 

By and by, as it grew older, its ways were so funny, and 
it had so many tricks, and amused us all, that Miss Mabel 
and Master Herbert used to love and cuddle it; — and its 
little paws were like velvet in their hands. 

But, just as I expected. Miss Minna, after the first love 
for it wore off, could not help teasing it. I had seen it 
put the sharp little nails out of the velvet paws, and had 
said, * Take care. Miss Minna ; if you tease her so, she will 
surely scratch you.' But no warnings were of any use. 

Soon the kitten began to know her from the other 
children, and would run out of her way or hide itself, and 
make a low growling noise when she came near to touch it, 
instead of the pleased, comfortable purr always ready for 
those who were kind to it. 

One day after tea Miss Minna caught it, and stood by 
the window holding it very tight with one hand, for fear it 
should get away, while with the other she kept offering it a 
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piece of cake ; but each time, directly Kitty put forward her 
head, and opened her little mouth to take it, she snatched 
it away, and gave her a pat on her nose instead ; and so this 
little tease teased the kitten. 

I heard Miss Mabel say, * Please, Minna, give her the 
cake at once, or you will quite spoil her temper/ But before 
the words were finished, Kitty, made angry beyond what it 
could bear, had flown at Miss Minna, and given her two 
deep scratches on her forehead, and with a loud cry she 
jumped up and threw it from her, screaming out, * Oh, you 
wicked, cruel, little cat ! you shall be whipped and sent 
away. Oh, I am so hurt! so hurt!' And she began to 
sob and cry bitterly. 

Nurse hearing the noise, ran in from the next room, 
and soon saw how it all was. ' No, Miss Minna,' she said, 
* this is no fault of the poor kitten's ; she shall not be 
sent away : it all comes from your naughty teasing w^ays. 
I told you something like this would happen if you went on 
so. And now let me see your scratches.' The smarting 
pain was going off a little now, and Miss Minna held up 
her head. 

It was a curious mark indeed Kitty had made. She 
had given one scratch across her forehead, and another 
straight down, just like this T, which, as you see, is a 
perfect letter. 

* Well, to be sure,' said nurse, * Kitty has marked you 
with a true mark indeed — " T " for tease., ll \^ -s^ ^^^^$ 
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mark, too, and will be some time before it goes away ; and 
everybody who looks at you will see it, and I hope indeed, 
Miss Minna, it will cure your fault, and be a lesson to you 
all your life long/ 

When Miss Minna heard this, all crying and sobbing as 
she was, she ran to the looking-glass, and when she saw 
the great ' T ' plainly marked on her forehead, she put up 
her hand as if she would try and rub it out ; but there was 
no doing that, it was painful even to touch, and where 
pussy had put it, there it must be left. And when her 
mamma saw it, she said as nurse had done, and could feel 
no sorrow for her little girl. 

Oh, it was a great disgrace to Minna, and greatly she felt 
it. For a long time she could scarcely look any one in the 
face, and felt very angry with Kitty; but afterwards her 
mamma talked to her a great deal about it, and her spirit 
changed, and she began to feel really sorry for her fault, 
and we all saw she was trying hard to cure herself of it. 

Then, instead of worrying her little brother or the baby, 
she began to amuse and make them happy; and was so 
kind to the kitten, that it would come and play with her 
as readily as the rest. 

She often used to look in the glass, when she got up in 
the morning, and say, * Mary, do you think the mark is 
going away now ?' but I could not say it was. For nearly 
a year, there was that great * T ' for ' Tease ' plainly to be 
seen upon her forehead. And then by degrees it grew less 
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and less, and I used to fancy it faded away as she got the 
better of her fault. However, that could only be fancy, I 
suppose. Even when I went away from these children, two 
years after that, if Miss Minna became hot with standing 
before the fire, the mark came out very faintly on her fore- 
head again, as if to show it was still there. 

When the baby was about a year old, and a beautiful, 
fine, bouncing boy. Master Herbert grew very weak and 
poorly. He could not bear nurse out of his sight, so she 
used to stay at home with him a great deal ; and when I 
went out with the young ladies in the garden, the baby also 
was given into my charge, and I used to spread a shawl on 
the grass for him to creep about on. And then we picked 
buttercups and daisies, which we tossed on the shawl for 
him to play with ; and he was as happy as a little prince. 

I do think my Awkward Times were over. Nurse 
said she had made me nearly as steady about children as 
she was herself, and that she should not be afraid of my 
doing well by any baby in the land. Very sorry she was 
to part with me, when, after I had been at Upton Lodge 
for three years and a half, my mistress settled that she 
did not wish to keep a nursery-maid any longer, as then a 
governess came to live in the house and take care of the 
young ladies ; and as Master Herbert had grown strong 
and well, and baby was nearly three years old, Mrs. Mee 
could do all that was to be done for them and herself. My 
master and mistress made me a present of a handsome new 
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Bible, and I do think every one in the house was sorry; but 
so it was obliged to be. And so one fine spring morning 
the coach stopped at the back gate of Upton Lodge, and 
picked up me and my box, to set us down before the dear 
old home once more. And then two little coloured pocket- 
handkerchiefs I well knew, tied to sticks and stuck in the 
gate, fluttered as flags in the wind, and told me I was 
expected with joy by two dear boys, who at the sound of 
the wheels came running down the path to meet me ; and, 
in seeing them, and dear father and mother and all, I got 
much better of my trouble at leaving the children I had 
lived with so long. ^ 

After this I stayed at home for more than three years, 
as mother was poorly and wanted me to help her : and in 
that time there were many changes. Nanny, dear old 
Nanny, who had grown very old by this time, died in 
peace, and was buried in the little churchyard across the 
meadows. I hope I was able to be a comfort to her in 
her last days ; for, when she could no longer get up, or walk 
about, I used to go to her cottage, morning and evening, 
and read the Bible to her, and keep all her little things neat 
and tidy, as she liked to have them ; for though Dick was 
a good son, and did all he could, girls and women ought to 
be more handy at doing things for the sick than men and 
boys can be. 

As for my dear boys, they both did well in their different 
ways. Reuben really loved hard work, and had plenty of 
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it to do in helping father at the mill. And when I looked 
at his sun-burnt healthy face, I thanked God he was such a 
fine strong fellow. 

And little Pat, my little Pat, there was not much hard 
work in him certainly : slight and fair as when he was a 
baby, his mother's pet and mine, and fonder of music and 
singing than anything in the world besides, — first the six- 
penny trumpet, then a Jew's harp, and then an accordion, 
were his chief friends. Just before my three years at 
home were over, and when he was nearly eleven, Miss 
Jemima heard him singing in our field as she passed down 
the road, and spoke about him to her clergyman brother ; 
and he let him go as one of the singing-boys at the little 
church at Team. So then Pat was very happy, and he 
used to go and practise twice in the week, and on Sundays 
I could hear his sweet voice clear above the rest, as he sang 
psalms of praise to his Father in heaven. 

Nurse and the dear children from Upton Lodge came 
to see me while I was at home. 

Their mamma set them all down at our gate as she 
went into Laneton shopping, early on a summer morning, 
when our fields were gold with cowslips ; and picked them 
up again in the carriage as she passed back in the evening. 
And pleasant hours they spent between, looking over the 
mill, and gathering great baskets full of cowslips to take 
home, and having new milk and home-made seed cake 
in our best parlour. And they saw Jig, too, their cy^^ 
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kitten's mother, which was a great interest, as you will 
believe. 

They were all very much grown, and the mark was 
quite gone from off Miss Minna's forehead; and nurse 
told me the fault of teasing was also quite gone out of 
her heart. 

At the end of the three years, dear mother grew strong 
and well. She and father thought it better I should go 
out into the world again, and earn a little money for my- 
self They had no fear about my not doing very well, for 
I had gained a good character, and my Awkward Times 
were over. 




HAPPY TIMES. 




HE next time I was a nurse (and a happy time it 
was), I went to take care of three dear little 
girls, called Ada and Milly and Grace Lee, who 
lived in Laneton in one of the old houses near the cathedral. 

Their dear mamma died soon after her little baby Grace 
was bom. Their papa, who was one of the clergymen of 
the cathedral, was a great deal out of doors on business, 
and amongst his poor people ; so he wanted some one who 
would love and take care of his little girls, and be to them 
like a mother and a nurse in one. 

At first I was thought scarcely old enough for this ; but 
when Mr. Gray heard more about me, that I had been 
under such a good nurse as Mrs. Mee for so many years, 
he was willing I should go and try how I could manage. 

I was no longer Mary, the shy young nursemaid, then, 
but ' Mrs. Stubbs,' the head-nurse, with a girl under me to 
help with the children. 
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I still wore my nice white caps tied under my chin, and 
neat lilac cotton or dark stuff gowns, for I never cared for 
fine clothes or gay colours ; and I had a still graver look on 
my face, for in those years at home, when dear mother was 
ill, all the cares of the house had fallen on me. 

I first saw my new children at about six o'clock on a 
summer evening, when their last nurse was packed up, and 
dressed in her travelling things, only waiting to go till I 
came. 

When I came into the nursery, she put the baby into 
my arms ; and then, after speaking a few words to me, went 
away, and so I was left alone with my three little ones. 

Miss Ada was four years old, Milly three, and baby only 
three months ; and sweeter children to look at I never saw, 
— all with dark brown eyes and fair waving hair (for even 
baby had some hair), and all very much alike. The two 
eldest were dressed in the deep black frocks, and baby in 
the deep black ribbons, which told that their dear mamma 
was gone away from them for ever. 

The baby came to me that first evening as if I was an 
old friend ; and when I undressed her, and put her gently in 
a nice warm bath, she looked in my face as if she liked me, 
and cooed and laughed so prettily : she was such a little 
tiny thing then, not larger than many a wax-doll I have 
seen since. And,». when her little night-gown was on, I 
gave her to Matilda, the nursemaid, to hold while I un- 
dressed the other children. 
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Miss Milly came to me shyly enough, and kept her eyes 
fixed on the fire, as if she was half afraid of a new nurse. 
But there was no fear about Miss Ada, when it was her 
turn; she looked up in my face, and looked at me all 
over with serious large eyes, as if to see exactly what I 
was like. 

When both children were undressed, I told them it was 
time to say their prayers. Then Miss Milly knelt down 
and said hers, yawning, and seeming tired nearly all the 
time. When Miss Ada began, she was more careless . 
still, pulling about my apron with her fingers, and lookingi^^ ^' 
all round the room now and then, forgetting almost every Y 
word she had to say. 

I was sorry at heart to see this ; for I knew these chil- 
dren's mamma had loved God all her life, and their papa 
did the same. 

' My dears,' I said, * do you know you have been talking 
to God Almighty, who lives above the sky, in heaven V 

They both looked up in my face with their large dark 
eyes, as if they knew I was sorry, but said nothing. 

Then Matilda, the nursery-maid, — who was a quick- 
looking girl of twelve, but whose ways and manners did not 
please me from the first, — ^said, ' I am sure, poor children, 
they get so tired when it comes to bed-time, that I do not 
wonder they cannot say their prayers well.' This Miss 
Ada caught up and repeated directly, ' We is so tired, we 
cannot say our prayers very well.' 
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I did not notice Matilda's wrong and careless words 
then, but took both children on my lap, and said, * Are you 
too tired, when night comes, to say " Thank you" to the 
good God who has taken care of you and loved you all day 
long, and to ask Him to take care of you and bless you to- 
night ? And are you too tired to ask Him to take you to 
heaven, where your dear mamma is, when you die ?' As I 
spoke her mamma's name, Miss Ada's little face looked 
grieved all over, and she said, ' I do love my mamma, and I 
love gentle Jesus;' and I saw the dear child had not forgotten 
^er mamma, and with the memory of her came the memory 
of those sweet words too, and of all she used to teach her. 
Then in simple words I told the children how Almighty 
God listens to and loves every word a little child says to 
Him from its heart, even if it is only, ' O God, make me 
good,' or, ' Pray, God, bless me and take care of me;* and 
how He will always love and keep them for His own, if 
they really ask and beg it : but to kneel down and say 
words without thinking, those were not prayers to Him at 
all. And I told them that, doing like this, children lose 
the grace and love of God, and grow careless, and naughty, 
and unhappy. 

My little girls understood me, and they knelt down 
again, and, clasping their hands, said after me the old verse 
their mamma had taught them, beginning * Gentle Jesus;' 
and there was no yawning or looking about that time. 

Then I took them one by one, and laid them in their 
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little beds in the night nursery — ^baby in a pretty crib close 
by the side of the bed I was to sleep in, and the other 
children each in a bed with white curtains on the opposite 
side of the room; then I felt quite happy, and like an 
old hen who has all her little chickens safe under her wing, 
and I began to look about me a little, to see what my 
new home was like. 

The two nurseries were large, low, old-fashioned rooms, 
not opening out of one another with a door, but divided by 
a wide passage. 

There were three windows in each of them ; those in 
the night nursery looking over the large, square, waljed-in 
garden at the back of the house, in which I could see 
by the evening light curious-shaped borders full of old- 
fashioned bright -coloured flowers, and here and there, 
growing up amongst them all, were the strong trunks of 
many fig-trees, whose spreading branches made a pleasant 
green shade over all the garden. 

When I went back into the sitting nursery, I pulled 
aside one of the window-blinds, and looked out to see what 
I could see there, to the front of the house ; and, dear me, 
how beautiful it all looked, to be sure ! 

There, just on the opposite side of the quiet road 

which ran along in front of the house, called ' Cloister Lane,' 

stood the old cathedral, with its heavy tower in the midst, 

and the carved stone figures about it. All the stars were 

out, and the moon was shining as clear as could be. 

E 
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Cloister Lane was not a very long one. On each side 
of it stood the houses of the cathedral clergymen, and at 
each end was an old stone archway : one with its gates 
always open, leading through it to the town ; and the other 
with closed gates, leading to beautiful gardens, with the 
ruins of an old abbey in the midst of them. 

Mr. Gray's was the last house in the lane, so we were 
quite close to the abbey gardens ; and there was no house 
exactly opposite ours, so there was nothing to hide the 
beautiful old cathedral from our eyes. 

' Well,' I thought to myself as I looked out, ' what a 
beautiful, peaceful place this seems, to be sure ! If my 
children are only as good as they look, we shall have happy 
times here.' Just then I heard Matilda come into the room, 
and I thought it right to tell her, very kindly, how grieved 
I had been to hear her speak so lightly as she did about 
the children being tired and careless over their prayers. 

* You are old enough, Matilda,* I said, * to know the 
harm of it, more than they do yet, and I was very much 
hurt to hear you.' When I said this, instead of seeming 
sorry and humble, Matilda spoke very pertly; but I had 
not time to say more to her, for the housemaid came up to 
tell me that my master wished to see me in his study. I 
went down stairs and knocked at the door ; a pleasant voice 
said * Come in;' and I stood in another old-fashioned, large, ' 
low room, something like my nurseries, but with shelves 
all round the walls, with hundreds of books on them, and 
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with crimson curtains drawn across the windows, and a 
lamp burning on the table. My master sat by the table. 
He had been reading, but he shut up his book and turned 
towards me when I came in. He had a sorrowful look on- 
his face, thinking as he often did, I dare say, of the dear 
children's mamma, whom he had so lately lost ; but when 
he spoke, he had a sweet smile too, and very kind and 
pleasant he was to me. 

He said how much he was trusting me in giving his 
little girls into my care, and how he hoped above all other 
things I would try to make them good, true children, loving 
God, and trying to do right; and that, from what he had 
heard of me, he thought he might count on this. He said 
the last nurse had been careless with them in many ways, 
and so he had thought it best she should leave ; and that 
she had engaged Matilda, who, he feared, from something 
he had heard, was not so good a girl as he should like to 
have about his children ; but that I must watch her ways, 
and look out for another nursery-maid if I was not satisfied. 
Indeed, he left all in my hands. 

He told me that he wished the children to be brought 
down to prayers in his study every morning at eight o'clock, 
and that he liked to have them with him twice a day as well, 
— after his breakfast in the morning, and again before his six 
o'clock dinner in the evening. * Sometimes, nurse,' he said, 
' I take them out with me for a treat, but not very often, for 
my walks are generally in the towtv, so t\\^^ ^x^\^^\X^x -^>Sx>^ 
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you ; and you cannot take them to a nicer place in the 
mornings than the abbey gardens, where I have leave for 
them to go ; but you must be careful that they never touch 
the fruit or flowers, or our leave will be taken away/ 

The great wish I had always had, when I was a little 
girl, to do my duty in life, grew stronger every year now ; 
and when I went up-stairs again, and looked at those dear 
children fast asleep in their little beds, I felt what a great 
duty God had set before me, and a true love for them came 
into my heart; and, with His help, I did my best for their 
good in the seven years I served them. 

Those abbey gardens were my children's great delight. 
At about eleven o'clock every fine summer morning, after 
they had had breakfast, and seen their papa, and done their 
little lessons with me, we all went there, and stayed till 
nearly dinner-time, at one o'clock. The ruins of the old 
abbey stood in one corner, covered with ivy, and the win- 
dows of the house where the Dean lived, and of the palace 
where the Bishop lived, looked into them from the same 
side ; so only a few people, who had houses in Cloister 
Lane, were given leave to go into them, as they were 
meant to be kept very quiet and orderly. 

The gardens were large enough, however, for my chil- 
dren to run about and play in to their heart's content, 
without disturbing anybody ; and there were beautiful large 
patches of lawn, with shady trees on them, and broad gravel 
walks, and, what they liked better still, slopes of soft velvety 
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grass, which they could roll down, from the top to the 
bottom. And I am sure, if ever their merry laughter rose 
up and got in at the windows of the palace, and into the ears 
of the kind old Bishop and the grave Dean, it must have 
done them good, and made them feel merry to hear it. 
Indeed, I know the Bishop liked my little girls with the 
golden hair, as he called them ; for whenever he came 
through the gardens and saw them, he used to come and 
talk, and take the two eldest by the hand, and let them 
walk with him all down the gravel path to the gateway ; 
and once he gave Miss Milly a ride across the lawn in the 
gardener s wheelbarrow. 

Towards the end of that summer something happened 
which troubled me very much. Matilda, the nursery- 
maid, or ' Matty,' as the children called her, often did things 
that made me feel very much displeased with her. Not 
stupid things, such as I had done in my awkward days; 
for if it had been only that, I should have been sorry for 
her, remembering what I had once been myself No, it 
was not that, for she was a quick, clever girl, and might 
have been a help and comfort in any house ; but what I 
began to see was, that her ways were not true, and honest, 
and upright. 

Yet I did not like to send her away in a hurry, hoping 
she would change for the better ; and I talked to her, and 
did all I could to make her so. 

One day when we were in the abbey gardens I saw 
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Miss Ada with a tulip in her hands, and found out that 
Matilda had gathered and given it to her, though she knew 
it was forbidden that any flower there should be touched. 
I was very vexed with her, and she said she would never 
do such a thing again. But I felt I could trust my good 
little children themselves better than this great girl of 
twelve; so I called them, and explained that they must 
never touch the fruit or flowers in that garden at all — not 
even if it was offered to them, as their papa did not wish it. 

Then they both said, * No, nurse, we never will ;' and I 
felt they would keep their word, for there was not a day I 
did not talk to and teach them, and they began to love 
what was right. 

After this they used to keep near me in the gardens, for 
I did not feel happy in their running about with Matilda, 
apart from me. 

One morning, however, baby was fretful, cutting her 
teeth ; so I was obliged to stay at home with her, and, not 
liking the young ladies to lose their walk, and hoping 
Matilda was growing more to be trusted, I let them go out 
for an hour in the abbey gardens with her. 

They came back at the right time, and all went on as 
usual till the afternoon, when we came in from our walk ; 
and then, when Matilda was gone down stairs for the rest 
of the evening to do some ironing, and I was folding up the 
children's little thread gloves, I saw a red fruit stain upon 
the thumb and fingers of the pair Miss Ada had worn. 
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Now, there was a large plot of raspberry bushes in one 
corner of the abbey gardens, and I knew they were covered 
with ripe red fruit, for we had noticed them a few days 
before. I knew too how fond Miss Ada was of rasp- 
berries ; and when it came into my thoughts that she had 
been gathering and eating them, I could almost have cried. 

* Oh dear,' I thought, ' after all my teaching ! and she, 
seeming so good and true, and my eldest one, who I thought 
would lead the others right, greedy and disobedient! dis- 
obedient and greedy ! It couldn't be much worse if she 
had never had any teaching at all. I would give twenty 
pounds,' I thought, * if I had it, to know that she was not 
so.' But there was no waiting : I must know and find out 
at once. 

' Miss Ada,' I said, * come here ! What are these stains 
on your gloves ?' 

She grew red all over her face, but said nothing, though 
she did not look down or look away. ' Come,' I said, * you 
must speak, and tell me what they are.' 

* Raspberries, nursey,' she said slowly. 

* Then,' I said, ' you have been disobedient and greedy; 
and, what is far worse, you have broken your word. Oh, 
Miss Ada, I cannot believe it!' 

* No, nurse, I have not done all that ; please do not say 
It. I never picked one, and I did not eat one.' And Miss^' 
Ada burst out crying, but still looking up at me with her 
clear truthful eyes. 
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* If you did not pick a raspberry, how came your gloves 
to be stained like this, Miss ?' I said sternly. 

* I cannot tell, I cannot tell. Oh, nurse, don't be angry !' 

* I am very much hurt and pained,' I said. * But go 
into the next room, and stay there by yourself. Miss Ada, 
and think about it all, and I shall come to you again later 
in the evening.' Then I took her into the next room, 
which was an unfurnished and unused one, and left her 
sitting on a box by the window ; and I could hear my poor 
child's sobs as I shut her in, and came back with a troubled 
mind to the nursery. 

Not long before, I had been thinking to myself that there 
could be nothing much worse than being disobedient and 
greedy ; but now those faults seemed as nothing, compared 
to the dread I felt that Miss Ada might have told a story. 

But as I hushed baby in my arms, and thought it all 
over, that dread seemed to go quite away. It was not 
because I supposed my little girls had no faults, for I knew 
all children have them, but because such a fault as story- 
telling — such a mean, wicked fault — I seemed to know, 
could not belong or have anything to do with my good, 
honest-hearted little girls. So, though I thought it all ver>' 
strange, I grew more restful in my mind. 

Matilda was still down stairs, but I noticed that Miss 
Milly stood about, near her toy cupboard, not playing with 
anything, and looking very down-hearted and unhappy. 

I knew she was always a little like that when her sister 
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was in disgrace, for they loved each other dearly ; but when 
more than two hours passed, and she scarcely looked up or 
moved, and when tea came could not eat her bread and 
butter, I began to think something more than usual was 
the matter : so I said, * Come to me, Miss Milly my darling, 
and tell me what you are troubling about/ She threw down 
her toys, and putting up both her hands to her face, darted 
across the room, and nestled her head in my lap with a 
great sob. 

She was very shy always, and it was difficult for her 
to tell her feelings; but, after a little coaxing, she said 
suddenly, ' Poor Ada, nurse ! Matty told her not to tell/ 
And then she went on crying. 

Baby was asleep by this time, so I laid her in her crib ; 
and then taking Miss Milly by the hand, led her into the 
room where her sister sat crying by the window. ' I am 
afraid,' I said, ' that Matilda is not good and true, and has 
tried to put deceit into my little girls' hearts ; but they must 
not be afraid of telling me all that has happened as if I was 
their own mamma.' 

Then Miss Ada looked up, and told me that Matilda 
had gathered some raspberries in the abbey gardens that 
morning, and put them in her hands ; and at first she said 
she thought of eating them, they looked so nice and ripe ; 
but when Matty said, * Mind, you are not to tell nurse or 
your papa that I gave you any,' she knew how wrong it 
would be to touch them, and threw them all away out of 
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her hand. * And, nurse/ she said, looking up to me, * you 
will see them all there on the ground by the bushes if you 
look, and then you will know I say true/ 

* I do not want to look, my darling,' I said ; ' you have 
neither of you ever told me a story yet, and so I can trust 
you, and your word is enough for me/ 

* But, oh, don't scold Matty,' said both the children ; for 
though Matilda was often very sharp with them, they could 
not bear to think of her in trouble. 

I kissed them, and said how glad I was that they had 
spoken openly, and had done what was right. And then I 
undressed and put them to bed myself, for they were sorry 
and tired with all that had happened. 

That evening I went to their papa in his study, and told 
him all ; and he felt as I did, that Matilda, who at twelve 
years old could be so deceitful and wicked, was not a girl 
he could ever allow to be about his children again. Still 
he was sorry for her mother, who was poor, and did not 
like to turn her from his house at once; so he said she 
might stay and help cook do the rough work in the kitchen 
for a month longer, and then find another place of the same 
kind. * And, Mrs. Stubbs,' said my master, \ you must look 
about, and try and find a nice good girl to be your nursery- 
maid, as quickly as you can.' 

After this, for more than a fortnight, I did everything 
tfor the children myself, for Matilda was never allowed to 
come to our rooms at all ; but from the night nursery 
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window we could see her in the yard sometimes, cleaning 
the stones and carrying buckets of water, and doing all the 
rough kitchen work, and she looked up longingly at the 
window, wishing herself in the nice warm nursery again, 
instead of down there in the cold and wet, many a time in 
the day, HI be bound. 

Several girls came to see me, to try and get the nurse- 
maid's place ; but it was not very easy to fix upon one I 
thought I. should like about my children. 

At last one evening there came a young woman, whose 
face I liked directly, it looked so gentle, and she was so 
neatly dressed, and had such a sweet voice. She told me 
she was eighteen years old, and had been living as nurse for 
three years in a large farm-house, and that her last mistress 
would speak very well for her ; and that if I took her, she 
would try hard to do her duty. She said her mother had 
died lately ; and she was dressed in black. 

Then I took her to see my master ; and he liked her 
look as much as I did, and thought I could not do better 
than write to her last mistress, and if she could speak well 
for her, take her as my nursery-maid. 

As she was going out of the hall door, I said, * Dear me, 
I have forgotten to ask your name ;' then she took a pencil 
out of her pocket, and wrote on a card I gave her, in a neat 
hand, * Alice Bolt.' Now, did you ever hear of such a 
surprise as that ? I stood still looking at her, and could 
scarcely believe it at first ; but as I looked, I quite wondered 
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that I had not known it from the beginning, for through her 
dark brown hair I seemed to see the light shade rising, and 
through her eyes the same look coming that I had known 
so well in my first little girl, all those many years ago in 
Laneton school. 

Then I took hold of her hand, and said, ' I know you 
again now, but you do not remember me/ And she didn't. 
But when I told her my name, the tears were in her eyes 
that minute, and she took my hand, and said, * Oh, I have 
to thank you for so much ! I should have been very different 
now, but for your teaching me the first good things I ever 
heard so long ago/ 

I think you will have guessed what happened by this 
time. Alices old mistress spoke well of her; my master 
wished me to engage her ; and my children were delighted 
indeed to have the little girl I had told them about so often 
for their new nursemaid. 

Ah ! how pleasant it was to me to think that the texts 
and hymns I had taught her long before, when I never 
thought to hear them again, would help to make my own 
children good, and my own nursery happy. 

God was very good, to show me so plainly that the good 
I had tried to do, even when I was a poor ignorant little 
girl, had not been useless. 

Time passed on ; summer turned to winter, and snow 
lay thick on the abbey gardens, and wrapped up the old 
cathedral all in white, * to keep the carved figures of the old 
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men and little children warm/ as Miss Milly used to say ; 
and baby Grace grew bigger and my little girls grew better 
with every month that passed, and, come cold or heat, wind 
or snow, there was always sunshine in our happy nursery. 

Now and then, whenever I was able, I went home to 
see dear mother and all of them; but there was nothing new 
to tell there, except that Reuben was getting as clever as 
his father at the mill, and Pat's voice was praised by all the 
neighbours. 

One day, two summers after I went to Cloister Lane 
(Miss Ada was eight years old then), Pat came to bring me 
a large bag of cowslips he had gathered on our fields, and 
which I meant to make some wine with. The young ladies 
came down into the kitchen to see them turned out on to 
trays, and to get some nice bunches to take back to Alice in 
the nursery, who knew how to make them into balls. 

When Miss Ada had chosen hers, she whispered to me, 
* Nurse, do ask Pat to sing us a song;' for she had heard all 
about him and his singing from me many a time. 

I knew Pat would be too shy to stand up and sing 
before them all at once, like that ; so I said, * The young 
ladies want to hear you sing, Pat, and they are going up- 
stairs to the. nursery again with me now ; so, as soon as you 
think we are there, you come round under our window, and 
sing just as you do the "Waits" to the folks at Christmas.' 
Going up-stairs, the children met their papa, and Miss Ada 
caught hold of him, and said, * Oh, papa, please come with 
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us to the nursery window and hear Pat sing,* and then 
the others begged too; so their papa went up with them, 
and in a minute we were all at the window listening for 
his voice. 

And soon it rose up ! very sweetly and softly at first, as 
if he was a little afraid, but louder and stronger as he went 
on from one beautiful hymn to another. 

' Oh, nurse,' said Miss Ada, * how I should like to hear 
Pat's voice in our cathedral ! I am sure it would be more 
beautiful than any of the other choristers ; and should not 
you like it too, dear papa ?' she said. 

Mr. Lee did not answer her just then, but turning to 
me, said, * This brother of yours would have a beautiful 
voice indeed, nurse, if he were well taught. I suppose he 
is very fond of music. What does he do at hohie T 

* Well, sir,' I said, smiling, * he does very little besides 
sing.' And then I told him that father and mother were 
often anxious about Pat, because, as he was not very strong 
and did not seem clever at regular work, they were afraid 
when he grew up he would not be able to earn money 
enough to keep him. 

* Well, bring him up here and let me have a talk with 
him, nurse,' said Mr. Lee. So I called my boy, and set the 
blue silk handkerchief mother had tied round his throat 
straight, and pulled out the bowsrand ran my hand through 
his wavy hair to keep it off his fair sunburnt face, and 
brought him to my master. And there he stood shyly by 
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the door, pulling his cap about in his hands, and looking 
such a regular country boy in his stout fustian suit. 

' Well, sir,' said my master, * so you like to do very little 
besides sing. In that you are like the birds ; they do very 
little except sing, you know ; but then the birds live upon 
fruit, and hips, and haws, and berries, which they find all 
ready for them growing on bushes and hedges ; and now 
and then crumbs are thrown for them from nursery windows. 
So they get on very well. But you want something more to 
eat than hips and haws and bread crumbs : they would not 
be near enough for you to keep fat upon ; would they, now ?' 

' Please, sir, I likes bread, and cheese, and bacon,' said 
Pat, with his eyes still on the carpet. 

This took my young ladies' fancies, and they all began 
to laugh. 

* Well, my lad,' said Mr. Lee, * my little girl there says 
she should like to hear your voice in our beautiful cathedral. 
Now, should you like it, if I could manage for you to be one 
of the singing boys there — choristers we call them ? and if I 
did that, you would be allowed to go to school, and be well 
taught in music as well as other things; but you would have 
to work hard at your music, for nothing can be done really 
well without hard work. And then you would perhaps be 
able to play the organ, or to sing so well that you might 
earn money enough to live upon.' 

Pat's blue eyes opened wide now, and lifted themselves 
up from the carpet ; but, as he did not speak, ra^ \ss2vs.\-^x 
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went on : ' I should not think of this for you, Pat, but that 
I hear you wish to be a good boy and lead a good life ; for 
it is a high state to be called to take part like this in serving 
God every day/ 

* Please, sir,' said Pat with reverence, * I like to sing 
songs to God Almighty better than to any one else besides, 
and I believe He always listens when I sings/ 

* That He does, my boy,' said Mr. Lee, ' while your 
heart goes with your words. And now, nurse, take Master 
Pat down, and give him as much bread and cheese and 
bacon as he likes to eat/ This I did, and oh! what spirits 
the boy was in ! 

He had been to the cathedral service at Laneton long 
ago, and had seen the choristers in their white robes, and 
thought their singing was like the singing of angels. And 
now, to think that he might be one amongst them, was 
almost too much surprise and joy. 

But so it happened ; and, before a month was over, my 
little Pat, or ' Patrick,' as we began to call him then, stood 
amongst the choristers in his white robe, his voice rising as 
high and clear as the best of them. And often I could not 
help fixing my eyes upon his face, showing as it did in its 
solemn look that he had not forgotten it was God in heaven 
he was singing to. Father, and mother, and Reuben, all 
walked over from the farm to hear their boy sing that 
first Sunday ; and my good master asked them to dine at 
his house, and a happy day we had. 
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After that, Patrick walked into Laneton every morning 
at «ight o'clock, and home again late in the afternoon ; and 
I saw him only now and then, and at cathedral service on 
Sundays. But I often heard of him, that he was doing 
well in the choristers' school, and working hard to get on 
with his music and singing. 

And my little girls, they worked hard and got on nicely 
in their schoolroom too ; for the elder ones had a school- 
room and a kind governess by this time, and my baby Grace, 
of three years old, was the only one I had left to teach. 

When first I went to them, I taught the elder ones 
myself; but after they could read and write, and do their 
common sums nicely, they got beyond me and my teach- 
ing, so their papa had looked about to find a governess 
for them. 

At first he thought of having one to live always in the 
house ; but when Miss Ada heard it, she said, * Oh, papa, 
what shall we do if we cannot have our walks with nurse, 
and be with nurse when lessons are over ?' And when Miss 
Milly heard it, she put her hands to her face, and sat down 
on the floor^in her papas study, and cried like a baby. 
Then Mr. Lee called me to him, and said before them 
both, * Now, nurse, these young ladies love you and their 
nursery so much that they are unhappy at the thought of a 
governess coming to live in the house, because they would 
be so much parted from you ; so I will try and find a lady 
who will come and teach them for a few hours in the morn- 

F 
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ing and afternoon instead, as long as they get on well, and 
learn their lessons for the next day by themselves as care- 
fully and regularly as they would be obliged to do if their 
governess wa3 in the room/ 

Upon hearing this, Miss Ada clapped her hands and 
danced about, saying, * Oh, thank you, thank you, you dear 
good papa ! we will try very hard to do our lessons well/ 
And Miss Milly, when she heard it, took her hands from 
her face, and ran to her papa, and looked up at him with 
happy smiles. So in their different ways they both showed 
how glad they were. 

Well, soon after this the governess came. Her name 
was Miss Barton, and a nice kind lady she was, but strict 
about lessons ; because, of course, it would have made her 
very uncomfortable that the children she taught should not 
turn out clever at their books. I must say they did their 
best, and that she soon found out. 

Miss Ada always practised her music for an hour before 
breakfast every morning, on the grand piano in the hall 
that her dear mamma used to play on ; and, oh ! how par- 
ticular that child was to begin at the right minute, and go 
on steadily and carefully till the striking of the old clock 
told her that the full hour was out. An oak staircase led 
up from one side ojf the hall to the landing above, where our 
nurseries were ; and I could look over the bannisters right 
down into it, with Its warm turkey carpet in the middle of 
the floor, and the shiny oak boards all round, and see my 
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little one seated, at the piano ; and I could always hear her 
playing, too, whichever room I was in. 

Being only a nurse, I never knew much of music ; but I 
knew enough to tell how careful she was over playing her 
notes right, and how she would do a tune or an exercise 
over and over again till she got it as it ought to be. 

Why, I have heard young ladies I have lived with since, 
practise in quite another sort of fashion, and I can tell the 
difference fast enough. They sit down and play a bit, and 
then they yawn, and then they run to see what o'clock it is, 
or shake an hour-glass to make the sand go quicken And 
that's how their hour passes. I often think, when they 
get to be grown-up young ladies, and go to a party, and 
are asked to play a tune, they must be sorry enough they 
cannot do it nicely, or make any one care to listen to them. 

And as Miss Ada did her music, so she did her other 
lessons — carefully and well; and Miss Milly, though she 
was not quite so forward, did hers well too ; so there were 
no complaints, and their schoolroom was as happy as their 
nursery. 

I have told you of the old stone gateways at each end 
of Cloister Lane, one leading to the pleasant gardens, and 
the other to the busy town ; but I must tell you now that 
there was still another archway in the middle of the lane, 
on the opposite side to our house, different to the others, 
for it was low and plain, with no carved figures to ornament 
it, and only a little ivy clinging to the old stones here axvd 
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there; this archway led through a narrow lane into a square 
court, old and quiet, paved with tiles, and having on every 
side of it rows of small houses, all alike, with a door and 
two windows in each. 

Neat muslin blinds were in the windows, and many a 
pretty fuschia and geranium rose up above them from the 
flower-pots on the inside window-sill. But in every house 
there was some one old, or some one ill, for these were the 
almshouses where poor people are allowed to live without 
paying rent, when they are not able to work for themselves. 

I had been into almost every house, at one time or 
another, to take little presents to them from my master; 
and mostly I went in the evenings, when my children were 
asleep, for I thought them too young to be any help in 
houses where sickness and old age always were. But I 
began to think, when Miss Ada was nine years old, and 
Miss Milly so gentle and thoughtful for her years, that it 
might be well for them, and well for these poor people, to 
be brought together. 

I thought about it all the more, from seeing how able 
and helpful the children were that I saw about when I 
went to the almshouses. Not that there were many chil- 
dren there : only seven in all those twenty houses, — one 
boy and six girls, — steady, old-fashioned, hard-working chil- 
dren, not living in families together, merry and amused, but 
each child in a separate house, taking care of, and doing its 
best for, some one helpless from illness or old age, seldom 
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having any play or any pleasure, but, with thoughtful eyes 
and busy hands, working their days away, and doing their 
duty in the life* where God had placed them. 

This I liked to see. And I knew they were happy in 
their way; but still I wished sometimes that they could 
have a good game, or a nice treat, like other children. 

There was one, little * Polly' with brown eyes, — ^some- 
thing like I used to be, I thought. She was ten years old, 
and always dressed so neatly in dark-blue cotton frocks and 
big checked aprons ; and she took care of her old blind 
grandmother, and helped her in and out of bed, and did the 
house-work, and cooked their dinner, and looked like a very 
small steady servant of thirty. Her grandmothers name 
was Mrs. Roper, whose troubles often made her cross and 
sharp with Polly ; but the child went on all the same, and 
seemed to know why it was, as well as any older person 
would have done. 

Then there was Robin, the only boy in the almshouses. 
He was about ten too, and took the whole care of his old 
greatuncle Paul, who had once been a verger in the cathe- 
dral ; but, perhaps from standing about so much upon the 
stones, had taken cold in his limbs, and now that he was 
old, his poor legs and arms were cramped up and useless 
with rheumatism, and he lay all day, and all night long upon 
his bed in the lowest room of his almshouse ; and Robin 
was his nurse, and cook, and housekeeper all in one. 

That kept his days busy ; and then, when he went to 
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bed in the upper room at night, instead of being able to 
lie there and sleep till morning, he would sometimes be 
called up two or three times in the night by the sound of 
his uncle's stick knocking against the wall, which was the 
sign that Robin was wanted to make a poultice for the pain, 
or to help lift or move his uncle ; and, when he heard it, 
down the stairs he pattered with his little bare feet and 
white night-shirt, his hair all rough from his sleep, and his 
face like a sunbeam, so anxious and ready to help, * and 
looking for all the world, Mrs. Stubbs, like that picture of 
little Samuel up there on the wall,' said old Paul to me 
many a time, with love and pride in his poor broken voice. 

One other child, too, I seemed to know very well in the 
almshouses : her name was * Dorcas.' And I was more 
sorry for her than any of the others, because the old woman 
she lived with and did for, was not her own relation — not a 
grandmother or aunt, who, even if she said a sharp word 
now and then, as Mrs. Roper did to Polly, would still have 
had love and care for one who was her own ; but poor little 
Dorcas belonged to nobody, and had no home. 

Her father and mother died when she was a baby. 
They had no money, and so she was sent to the work- 
house. There, with no one to care for her, she was taught 
to read and write, and, at eleven years old, she was sent to 
the almshouses to take care of an old woman who had no 
relations of her own. 

This old woman was so often scolding, that she went by 
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the name of ' Goody Grunt/ and most children ran out of 
her way when they saw her coming ; but little Dorcas could 
not do this, but had to stay always with her in one little 
room; and she often looked pale and careworn. Goody 
was not ill and not very old, but she had hurt her leg, and 
could not do much about the house for herself. 

And now I have told you something about the alms- 
houses and those who lived in them. I must go on again 
about my own children. 

Just when I was thinking it would be well to take them 
with me when I paid my visits there sometimes, it hap- 
pened one afternoon, when we were all coming home down 
Cloister Lane, after a nice country walk, that Miss Ada 
noticed the little archway for the first time to me. 

She must, however, have noticed it in her own mind 
before this, for she said, ' Nurse, I wonder how it is that so 
many people pass up and down under the two big arch- 
ways, and so very few ever go under the little arch ; and I 
have seen such queer old-fashioned-looking little children 
go in and out there sometimes, not running and dancing 
along as we do, but walking so steadily, with a basket or a 
bundle, or resting under it with a great bucket or kettle in 
their hands : I wish I knew where it leads to.' 

* I hope, Miss Ada,' I said, ' that you three sisters will 
not grow up like the many who pass up and down, but like 
the few who turn aside and go under the little archway. 
There will always be one not far off from you, wherever 
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you may live, if you only look out for it ; and under it you 
will find those whom God has asked you to take care of 
for Him/ 

' Then let us go under and see/ said Miss Ada. 
* Are they the queer little girls we are to take care of, 
nurse ?' 

* It is " the poor" you are to take care of, my dear,' I 
said ; ' the poor and needy, whether they are little girls or 
big people. They live near you, and have many pains, and 
you can try and help them to some pleasures. Your dear 
mamma often went under the little arch when she was here, 
and so does your papa now.' 

By this time we were at home ; and when the children's 
walking dresses were off, and they came and sat round me 
quietly, I told them all I have told you about the old people 
and the children at the almshouses ; and that evening their 
papa gave leave that they should go with me on my visits 
there. 

The very next day the children made friends with Polly, 
and Robin, and Dorcas. First we went to see Mrs. Roper, 
— poor old Mrs. Roper, who could not see us ; but she was 
pleased at the children's coming, and liked to hear their 
voices. Miss Milly seemed very sorry she was blind, and 
said, * Sha'n't you ever open your eyes at all again, Mrs. 
Roper?' 

* Not here, my dear ; not down here, but in heaven above 
I hope I shall : and so I pray the Lord every day. And 
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perhaps it is best as it is, for I might see what I didn^t like 
here. I dare say Polly doesn't set the China figures on the 
mantle-shelf as straight as I did, or keep the tea-trays dusted 
and the cupboard polished as they used to be when I had 
my sight/ Hearing this, Polly looked sad. 

' Oh, Mrs. Roper, it does seem all so tidy, and the figures 
quite straight, and the cupboard shines like a looking-glass,' 
said Miss Ada. 

This seemed to please Mrs. Roper, and she said, * Well, 
miss, I don't mean that I would change my Polly for any- 
body else's girl in the court, for she is a good girl as times 
go, and she is a thrifty girl too, and every penny she ever 
gets she puts in a box and saves to buy boots, and keep her 
feet tidy for Sunday school, though she would often take 
out a halfpenny to buy me an orange with, if I would let 
her.' Hearing this, Polly looked glad again, and Mrs. Roper 
said our visit had cheered her up a bit, for it was not often 
that gentlefolks' children came to see her. 

Then we went to three of the other houses, and then to 
see old Paul, for Miss Milly to give him a piece of flannel 
she had hemmed round that morning. He was in his bed 
by the window, and full of aches and pains. 

' I am afraid you are not very well to-day, sir,' I said ; 
' have you had a bad night V 

*Well, Mrs. Stubbs, you must ask my boy there; I 
think he knows more about me than I do myself 

Then Robin made his bow, and said, ' It is the east 
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wind, ma'am, that gets hold of uncle, and makes his rheu-* 
matics so bad/ 

' Oh, nurse,' said Miss Ada, ' I see two great crevices 
under the window-siU, where the wind blows in; perhaps 
that makes Paul worse. May I tell Robin how you pasted 
them up with newspaper in our nursery, by baby's crib ?' 

* Tell him, and welcome, my dear,' I said. So Miss 
Ada told him how to cut a newspaper into strips, and paste 
it over the creeks where the drafts came in ; and I said he 
might call at our house for some old newspapers and some 
paste ; and right glad he was to do it. 

Paul could not talk much, so, though he was very pleased 
to see the young ladies, we did not stay long, and then went 
on to see Goody Grunt. 

Scolding as usual, we heard her even before we came to 
her door ; and Miss Milly held my gown, and seemed half 
afraid to go in. 

* Well, Goody,' I said, ' and how are you getting on ?' 

' Much the same as usual, Mrs. Stubbs, and that's very 
badly. Dorcas here has let the kettle boil over on the 
bright grate. No oiie but myself knows the trouble that 
girl gives.' You see it had been * my Polly' and * my Robin' 
with the other old people, but Dorcas was only *that girl' 
to Goody. 

' Well,' I said, ' I dare say Dorcas is sorry, and will try 
not to do it again.' 

' Small hopes of that, Mrs. Stubbs,' went on Goody ; 
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* and what we shall all come to, by and by, I don't know. 
Why, there's little Rattles, at the next house, was trying to 
pull up the loose tiles by the door-steps only yesterday 
morning, to build houses and castles with, and she eight 
years old, and a grandmother on crutches dependent on her! 
/ caught her at it, and scolded her well ; and I heard her 
tell Polly, at Mrs. Ropers, in a whisper, that she wished 
she had some toys to play with. I don't know what the 
world is coming to next!' 

* Well, but Goody,' I said, * children are children all 
the world over, and perhaps little Rattle could do her work 
all the better if she could look forward to a little play after 
it. My Miss Ada there is nine years old, but she likes a 
good game as well as any one.' On this Goody looked 
towards my children. 

' Now, I wonder,' she said, * that you are not afraid to 
come and see me, you two young ladies. Why, most 
children run out of the way when they see me ; and I dare 
say you have heard what I am called, — haven't you, now ?' 

* Goody Grunt!' said Miss Milly, * because you scold 
little children, and are not kind to poor Dorcas.' Miss 
Milly said this very simply and sorrowfully, looking up 
in Goody's face ; she would not have said it if she had 
thought it might sound rude, but she forgot all except 
just answering the question. 

I expected Goody would have been angry with her. 
She only looked sorry, however, and said, * Well, I must; 
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be very bad if I am all that, and I dare say I am; but 
children do not know all the troubles I have gone through 
in my life, and the pains I have in my legs now, or perhaps 
they wouldn't wonder at my grunting and scolding/ 

* I am very sorry for your hurt leg,' said Miss Milly ; 
* here are some violets for you ;' and she put a little bunch 
out of her basket into Goody's hand. 

* Ah, my dear, I have not seen these since I used to 
hunt for them in the lanes fifty years ago : that was when 
I was a nice little child myself. Fm sorry folks say I'm 
unkind to children and to Dorcas. It is a bad name to 
get!' said Goody, going back upon Miss Milly's words. 

' Never mind,' I said ; * Dorcas must try to be a very 
good girl, and then you will not scold her so much, I dare 
say ;' for in my own mind I thought, though Goody had the 
habit of scolding so much, she had not an unkind heart. 

So ended my children's first visit through the little 
archway, but, as you will believe, it was not their last; 
and, as time went on, they grew to know the people well, 
and were often in and out with me or Alice, taking some- 
thing nice to eat to one, and teaching another some pretty 
new work or stitch, and cheering up the poor old people, 
and making the queer little children brighter and more like 
themselves. And bright enough my darlings always were 
to look at, — not with fine clothes or gay colours, for I chose 
their things myself, and was always fond of quiet shades ; 
but their happy, sweet-tempered faces, and rosy cheeks, and 
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golden hair, seemed to bring light into the old Almshouse 
Court, as they passed up and down in their little grey frocks 
and coarse straw hats. 

Laneton was a grand place for keeping up May-day in. 
Sometimes there would be as many as eight or ten garlands 
brought down Cloister Lane before twelve o'clock in the 
day, and with every garland from six to a dozen children, — 
one to hold it uplifted on a pole in the middle, and the rest 
to join hands, and dance and sing around it. 

They used to stop and do this before every house in 
Cloister Lane, and nearly every house in all the streets of the 
town ; and about the only place they did not go to was into 
the Almshouse Court. I suppose that was partly because 
they knew they were not likely to get any pence given them 
there; but it was a sad pity, and if they had thought a little 
more they would not have grudged a sight of their pretty 
garlands to the old and sick people, who saw so few pleasant 
things. However, so it was ; and all the old people heard 
of it, was just the echo of the May songs as they came 
upon the air from Cloister Lane ; and all the little children 
saw of it, was just one hurried peep of wonder and delight 
which one at a time could take through the little arch, and 
back again in a great hurry, for fear the kettle should boil 
over, or the grannie want to be dressed. 

Miss Barton always gave the young ladies a holiday on 
May-day, that they might go to the hall-door and look at 
the garlands, as they were brought one after another on to 
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the slip of lawn in front of our house. And very pretty 
garlands these were for them to look at, on the May-day 
that fell soon after their first visit to the almshouses, for it 
was fine weather, and flowers were blooming all the country 
over. 

On the evening of that day. Miss Ada came to me and 
said, * Oh, nurse, Milly and Gracey and I have been think- 
ing of something we should like to do better than anything 
else in the world besides, and we do hope papa and you 
will let us do it.' 

* Well, miss,* I said, smiling, * you have got a very kind 
papa, and not such a very unkind nurse, so let us hear what 
it is.' 

* Why, it is not for a whole year to come, nurse ; so 
perhaps you will laugh at our asking now, but we should so 
like to have it to think about. It is to give a great treat to 
the children at the almshouses on next May-day, and make 
a garland for them, and let them carry it about the town 
and get pence given them, and have a happy day like the 
other children.' 

* I think I can promise your papa will let you do that, 
my dears,' I said, * if all is well* But a year is a long time 
to look forward to.' 

And so it is, but a quick time to pass away, and the 
April of the next year seemed to come round almost before 
we expected it. 

Then the sunshine and the showers came; and the 
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children would say, when they woke in the morning, * Do 
you think, nurse, this is the sort of weather to bring the 
flowers out well ?' for they began to think more than ever 
about the garland ; and it was to be such a beautiful one as 
to surprise everybody. 

They had saved up money to buy ribbons and strips of 
coloured cambric to dress up the garland and the children 
with ; for, when their papa gave them leave to have it, he 
said, as they wished it to be their own treat, it should be 
given with their own time and money ; but, as he intended 
to give something too, his treat should be a nice tea of cake 
and buns in the servants' hall, when they came home from 
their garlanding in the evening. 

The almshouse children had been told, that they might 
have something pleasant to think about too ; and oh, what 
anxiety there was for fear there should be wet weather when 
It came to the last few days of April ! But the sun shone 
out, and the flowers blossomed, and every afternoon we 
went for long walks into the country, and brought back 
such baskets full of them, and kept them in water in cool 
places against the great day ; and a young lady who was 
staying at the deanery, and heard what was to happen, 
wrote a little song for the children to join in when they 
danced round the garland. 

So the old people spared them to come to our house 
for half an hour one afternoon ; and Patrick came too, 
and taught them to sing it so clearly and prettily together. 
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This IS the song, as perhaps you would like to hear 
it:— 

* Good people in the busy street, 
Stand still and see our garland sweet ; 
It comes from hedgerow, east and west. 
To tell you May is up and dressed. 

And so we dance to its kingcups gold, 

And sing to its violets blue ; 
And so we bow to its cowslip bells ; 

And so we curtsey to you ! 

Good people in the Market Place, 
Divide, and give our garland space ; 
There's nothing passing up or down 
So passing sweet, in all the town. 

And so we dance to all its flowers, 
And sing the merry day through ; 

And so we bow to its cowslip bells ; 
And so we curtsey to you ! * 

There was another verse, but I forget it now, though I 
remember very well how they danced and bowed to the 
flowers, and turned round and curtseyed to the people, just* 
in the right places. 

On the last day of April I went alone through the little 
arch, to ask that the children might be spared to come and 
help make the garland that evening, and to have a whole 
holiday for the treat the next day ; and Alice had promised 
to go from one house to another and do all the poor people 
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wanted, so that they might not be uncomfortable without 
their little helpers. 

All gave leave, and seemed pleased the children should 
enjoy themselves, for there was a change since first I went 
there ; and little Rattle sat on her door-step nursing an old 
doll of Miss Milly s, and Goodie Grunt looked on without 
scolding at all, for she was much kinder to Dorcas, and 
began to be called only Goodie, and the ugly word ' Grunt' 
was dropped altogether. 

When it was finished, ours was a garland ! I have never 
seen one like it, before or since, so large and beautiful, 
and rich with dewy flowers. Alice had been so clever in 
choosing the prettiest colours to go next each other ; and 
there was a crown of ribbons at the top, and a wax-doll 
Miss Ada dressed, like a little queen, set inside. And when 
the gardener came and tied it to the top of a long pole, and 
uplifted it in the midst of us, there was quite a shout of joy 
from all the children. 

I do not think the birds even opened their eyes on 
May-day morning earlier than my young ladies did ; they 
were up and dressed before the clatter of little boots and 
shoes on the stones of the yard, told that the almshouse 
children had gone round the back way to fetch their garland, 
which had been kept fresh on the bricks of the scullery all 
night ; and by the time Miss Ada was down stairs in the 
hall, Robin brought it carefully and proudly round to the 
front of the house, followed by the other children. 

G 
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Then Alice fetched down the basket of ribbons and 
strips of cambric ; and the young ladies tied sashes of pink 
round the girls' waists, and pinned bows on their little old- 
fashioned white caps and aprons, and a blue cambric scarf 
round Robin's shoulder, and a rosette on his cloth cap. And 
then he stood in the middle with the garland, and the girls 
joined hands and danced round in a quiet, measured way, 
singing their song, and dancing and bowing and curtseying 
so steadily, and looking somehow, even then, different to 
all other children. Poor little hearts ! such a treat as this 
was all new to them ! 

Mr. Lee and all the servants came to look at them. 
Then we threw a shower of pence to begin their day 
with, and Dorcas made a bob curtsey at us after every 
single penny she picked up and put into the money-box she 
carried. 

I dare say you will guess where they went to next ! — not 
to the Deanery or any of the big houses, but straight away, 
as fast as they could go, to the old almshouses. So a gar- 
land did pass under the little arch at last. And if they did 
not get many pence there, they got plenty of praise. All 
the people, sick and old, who could move at all, came to 
their doors and smelt the sweet fresh flowers, and looked at 
the doll inside, and admired the rosettes on cap and apron, 
and wanted to hear the song over and over again. And 
for poor old Paul, who could not move, the window was set 
open, and Reuben held the garland right in front where he 
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could see it, and the little girls came into his room, and 
sang the song round his bed. 

After this they went to the Bishop^s palace, and the 
Deanery. The kind old Bishop threw them half-a-crown, 
and the Dean another; for they knew the little alms- 
house people at a glance, and were glad to see them 
happy. 

And then they went to all the other houses in Cloister 
Lane, and then out of the big arch into the streets ; and we 
lost sight of them altogether till late in the afternoon, when 
they came back hot and happy, and hungry enough, to keep 
us all busy, handing buns and cake, and bread-and-butter, 
as they sat at tea round the large oak table in the servants' 
hall. 

When tea was over, I opened the box, and divided the 
money between them. And only think of there being 
twenty-eight shillings in it ! — four shillings for each child ! — 
enough to give them and their grannies many a little plea- 
sure through the coming year. 

After this the young ladies joined them in merry games 
till the daylight was all gone ; and then, with bows and curt- 
seys, and thanks for all their pleasure, Robin took up the 
garland once more — a little faded now, but scenting sweet 
in the evening air ; and the girls followed after, singing the 
morning song in happy but sleepy voices, and Dorcas and 
Polly carrying between them a large two-handled basket 
full of oranges for the old folks at home. 
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My children, sleepy too, listened to the singing to the 
last, and watched them from our nursery windows till they 
turned under the little archway, and were lost to sight 

I must tell you that next morning Robin moved a tile 
in the middle of the court, and made a hole, and stuck the 
May-pole in. And afterwards, whenever the children had a 
spare half-hour in the evening time, they would come out 
and join hands, and dance and sing round it, in a steady, 
old-fashioned way, and seemed to love and admire the old 
faded garland, till the flowers dropped off one by one ; and 
even then they were faithful to the pole, and tied a fresh 
bunch of flowers at the top, and went on with the old game. 

And now I am coming to a time in my story that I can 
scarcely bear to think about. 

When I had lived with my children nearly seven years, 
their papa was taken very poorly. He had a bad cough, 
and began to look paler and thinner every day ; and none 
of the doctors in Laneton could do anything to make him 
better. At last a famous doctor came from London, and 
told my master that he must go abroad at once, and live 
in a warm climate for some years, or he would never get 
well. 

And this same doctor, seeing Miss Milly, who was not 
very strong just then, said that she ought to live at the sea- 
side, and that Laneton was too damp for her. 

Then my master consulted with his friends ; and it was 
settled for him to go at once to the south of France, where 
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he had an' uncle living, and that his little girls should be 
sent to a school at Brighton, kept by a lady who had been 
an old friend of their mammas. As this lady wanted 
a new English governess just then, and my master was 
very anxious his children should not be parted from Miss 
Barton, she agreed to go with them to Brighton, which was 
a great comfort to their poor papa. 

And so I knew that all was being arranged wisely and 
well for my darlings, considering the trouble that had 
come ; but I knew, from the first talk I heard about it, how 
it must all end for me. 

I could no.t sleep at nights for the thought of parting 
with them, and went about the house pale and fretting; 
and when I heard the children laugh, I turned away my 
head and cried to myself And Miss Gracy said, * Poor 
nurse is always blowing her nose now. She has got a bad 
cold every day.' They did not know then how it was all 
to be, poor children ! 

Directly everything was fixed, my master sent to tell 
me ; and no gentleman could have spoken kinder or more 
honourable than he did. He told me I had done my duty 
well by his children, as a good mother would have done, 
and he thanked me for it. And then he put a ^lo note 
into my hand over and above my wages, and said I was to 
have one like it on that day every year as long as I lived, 
in memory of my care for his children, who would always 
remember me with love and affection. And he told v^si. 
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that if I liked to make my home in the house in Cloister 
Lane, I could live there with the old housekeeper still. 

* Thank you kindly, sir,' I said ; * but I could not bear 
to be in the old house without the young ladies. I should 
be always fretting after the sound of their voices ; and it 
would seem so strange and lonely.' And then I had to 
turn away my head, for I was crying again. 

' Nurse,' said my master, * this is a great trouble to us 
all ; but it is God's will. You love the children, and you 
will make it as easy to them as you can.' 

* That I will, sir,' I said. And as I looked at my poor 
master's face, I felt his pain was even worse than mine, 
having to go so far away from his children, and not knowing 
whether he would live to come back and see them ever 
again. 

When I went up-stairs, I sat alone in the night nursery 
for about an hour, and thought it all over. I prayed, too ; 
and then God seemed to tell me Himself what to do, and 
to turn my mind right for me. I began to remember 
that the state of life God had been pleased to call me to 
was to be a nurse, and that a nurse must expect to go away 
and leave her children some time or other ; but that if she 
can only leave behind her, in their hearts, goodness and 
truth, which she has helped to plant there, then she will 
have done her duty in her state of life. 

It comforted me to think like this ; for I knew that my 
darlings had always been ready to receive goodness and 
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truth, and that I should leave much behind me in their 
hearts. I remembered, too, that though such partings are 
hard to bear, I should not forget my children, and they 
would not forget me, even after I was gone away; and 
that, in the end, an old nurse has more children than any 
mother, — some here, some there, some far, some near, but 
all giving her a kind and loving thought now and then. 

I told my children little by little how all was settled ; 
and for their dear papa s sake and mine, they tried to bear 
it well. I kept them very busy, and talked cheerfully of 
the new school, and the kind lady they were going to, 
and of how much they would have to show Miss Barton at 
the sea-side. But now and then they could not help it, and 
would suddenly throw down their book or work, and put 
their arms round my neck, crying bitterly. 

So we got on from day to day, till all the packing was 
done, and the good-byes said to the old Bishop and the 
almshouse children and all friends ; and their good-byes to 
me were the hardest words they had ever had to say yet, 
dear little hearts ! 

And how I got through mine to them I never knew ; 
but there I sat on a box in the hall after the carriage had 
driven off, taking them and their papa and Miss Barton 
away to Brighton. 

And there I sat, till Alice came and said in her sweet 
voice, ' Dear nurse, you must not trouble so ; you will hear 
all about them very soon.' 
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Then I got up, and wiped my tears away ; and by 
degrees I felt better and more at peace. 

Alice stayed on at the house in Cloister Lane to do 
the house-work, and help the old housekeeper. Next day 
Reuben came over and fetched me, and I went back to see 
them all at my own home once more. 

I think I forgot to tell you that our Patrick had left the 
Choristers' School by this time ; but he had got on so well, 
and learned to play the organ so nicely there, that my 
master had recommended him to be organist of a small 
church in London ; and he was earning money enough there 
to live upon very comfortably, and that was a great happi- 
ness to mother and all of us. 

Two days after I got home, the post brought me three 
letters. I knew before I opened them who they came from, 
— such pretty loving letters from my dear children ! I have 
got them still amongst my treasures, and shall never part 
with them as long as I live ; but they are only three among 
a large bundle of their letters now. 

All I must tell you before I finish this story is, that 
my children were well and happy at their Brighton school ; 
and that, after several years, their dear papa got well and 
came home again. And then they all lived together in 
their old home. I went to see them when they were 
grown-up young ladies, still with brown eyes and golden 
hair, and still with sweet smiles and kind words ready for 
their old nurse. 
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iIND now I suppose I must tell you about the 
naughtiest and most troublesome child I ever 
had to do with in my life. 

Not long after my last story, I went to pay a visit to 
my brother Patrick in London, where he had a nice tidy 
little house of his own by that time, next door to the church 
where he played the organ. 

One pleasant afternoon I was sitting at my needle- 
work in his front parlour, listening to the sound of his 
practice on the organ, which came quite clearly through 
the walls, when I heard a loud knock at the front door, 
and, wondering who it was, I put down my work and went 
to open it. 

There on the door-steps stood a stout elderly lady, 
dressed in rich silks and velvet, with a very quiet, peaceful- 
looking face. 
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* Does a person of the name of Stubbs live here V she 
asked. 

* Yes, ma am/ I replied ; ' that is my own name.' 

* Oh then, you are the very person I want, Mrs. Stubbs,' 
said the lady. *You have been a nurse, have you not.'* 
and you are thinking of going out to be a nurse again } 
My friend the Dean of Laneton told me about you, and 
that you lived for seven years with Mr. Lee s little girls.' 

* That is all true, ma'am,' I said. * I do think of 
going to be a nurse again before long ; because I feel 
lonely unless I have children about me. But you will be 
tired of standing, ma'am. Will you please to come into 
the parlour ?' 

So the lady came in and sat down ; and I stood by the 
door and listened to all she had to say. She told me that 
she wanted a nurse very much for her little grandson, who 
was a delicate child of six years old. She said that he had 
been born in India, where his mamma died when he was a 
few weeks old, and where his papa was living still ; so she 
had the entire care of him, and was very fond of him, as his 
papa was her only son. 

* He is a very delicate child indeed, Mrs. Stubbs,* said 
the lady. * Do you think you could manage such a delicate 
child ?' 

' Oh yes, ma'am,' I said. * I am not afraid but that I 
could do that ; and perhaps help to bring back the roses to 
his cheeks, poor little fellow!' 
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* But you see/ said the lady, gently, * we do not like to 
contradict him, because he does not like to be contradicted 
himself; so we don't do it.' 

*Oh!' thought I to myself, *that sort of young gentle- 
man will never do for me. No wonder he is so delicate, 
poor child!' 

* Really, ma'am,' I said out loud, 'it would not be any 
good for me to take care of a little boy if I might not contra- 
dict him ; so I would rather not do it.' 

* Oh, Mrs. Stubbs, I hope you will not say that ; for we 
really do not know what to do with him, he is getting worse 
and worse every day.' 

The end of it all was, that I promised to go and see 
what I could do for the young gentleman. 

It did not take long to pack up my boxes and get ready, 
and in a few days off we started (the lady and I) on our 
journey to a beautiful place called Tenby, in South Wales, 
where she told me she had taken lodgings for the summer 
months, and where she had left her little boy while she was 
in London. 

* You see, Mrs. Stubbs,' she said, * I live generally in an 
old house in a country village in Wales ; but I thought the 
sea air, and a change, might do Master Marmaduke good, 
and that was why I went to Tenby.' 

' So the young gentleman's name is Marmaduke, is it, 
ma'am T I said ; for I had not heard before what the name 
of my new little boy was. 
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* Yes, that is his name/ said the lady ; * but it is such a 
long one, that I generally call him Marmy/ 

The lady's own name was Mrs. Softly, which I think I 
have .forgotten to tell you before. 

As there were no railways then, we travelled in a coach ; 
and though the four brown horses took us along as fast as 
they could, it was a very long journey. But I did not mind 
that; for, as I sat looking out of the coach window, it 
seemed, after we got into Wales, as if first one beautiful 
picture and then another was being held up always before 
my eyes,- — pictures of tall shady purple mountains, and 
curious-shaped rocks, holding up green ferns into the air, 
and a great many other beautiful pictures I have quite for- 
gotten now ; so you will think I was too pleased to be tired. 

The grandmamma, who slept a good bit in the day 
(the weather being warm), would wake up towards evening, 
and tdl me all about her little boy, and the house we were 
going to at Tenby. 

About the house, she told me that it was a nice large 
one facing the sea ; and that, in the upper part of it, which 
was let to her, were two nice drawing-rooms with a balcony, 
and pleasant bedrooms above ; and that another lady, who 
was a great invalid, lodged in the dining-rooms ; and that 
the house was kept by a good woman called Mrs. Fagg, 
who lived with her servant Jane in the lowest part of it, 
and did the cooking and house-work very tidily. And 
what Mrs. Softly told me about the little boy made me 
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more afraid than ever that I was going to have to do with 
a terrible young pickle. 

She said that the servants at home never seemed to care 
for him, or liked to do anything for him, because he ordered 
them about so. 

* But that is a sad habit, ma^am,' I said ; * and I wonder 
that his nurse has not been more particular about him.' 

* Oh, he has not had a nurse for a long time,' said 
Mrs. Softly. ' We did have one or two once ; but he has 
such a great dislike to nurses, that I have tried to go on . 
without one as long as ever I could !' 

'Here was pleasant news for me; but I only said, *I 
suppose he has had somebody to take care of him, ma am ? * 

* Oh yes ; Sambo, our servant boy, has done everything 
for him, — dressed and undressed him, and walks out with 
him and all. Sambo is a negro boy, who came over from 
India with Master Marmaduke. And I think he is fond of 
him, though he teases him sadly sometimes, I am afraid.' 

Late on the second evening of our journey, Mrs. Softly 
looked up and said, * We are very near Tenby now, Mrs. 
Stubbs. I am sure I hope Master Marmy may be in bed 
when we get in, for I am very tired, and shall want my tea 
quietly.' 

*Why, it is half-past nine o'clock now, ma'am. The 
yoimg gentleman is certain to be in bed, and asleep too, 
long ago,' I said. 

* Not certain at all, Mrs. Stubbs,' said the poor grand- 
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mamma. * If he finds out in any way that I am coming 
home to-night, I do not believe all the people in the house 
put together could get that child to go to bed till he had 
seen me/ 

Before I had time to say anything more, the coach was 
rattling over the stones in the streets of Tenby, and then 
along a road in front of the sea, till it stopped before a house 
with green blinds in a long terrace, and the coachman gave 
a loud double knock at the hall door. It was opened almost 
directly by a tall elderly woman, who I knew must be Mrs. 
Fagg ; and close behind her came the smiling tidy house- 
maid Jane. 

My new mistress and I were soon inside the hall. And 
just as I was paying the coachman, and seeing to the boxes, 
I was startled by the most curious, and I may say disagree- 
able noises I had ever heard, coming down from the stair- 
case above. 

There was a puffing noise, and a struggling noise, and 
a screaming noise, and a kicking noise, all in one; and, 
looking up, I saw, by the light of the hall lamp, a curious 
pale-looking little boy, scratching and kicking and fighting 
his way down stairs, while a great servant lad, with a shiny 
black face, and dressed in a long green livery coat with 
brass buttons, was puffing and pulling and trying to keep 
him back, and calling out, * Massa Marmy, stay with me ! 
Gan'ma don't want Massa Marmy down there !' 

But Master Marmy screamed out louder and louder. 
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* Let me go ! Get out ! Go away, you naughty boy ! I 
will go to my grandmamma!' And at last, with a great 
kick, he got free, and ran down the last few steps of the 
staircase like a little lamplighter for fear of being caught 
again, and into the hall, and took hold of his grandmamma's 
gown, screaming out, * Where are my presents, grand- 
mamma ? I want my presents !' 

If I had thought him a curious-looking little boy at the 
top of the staircase, I thought him a great deal more curious 
now he was close to me. His little face was pale all over, 
and his large eyes were dark, round, and had not a happy 
look in them. Then his hair was rough, and his dress torn, 
and his collar dirty. And this was the little boy I had 
come all the way from London to take care of! 

When Master Marmaduke asked for his presents so 
rudely, his grandmamma whispered, * Come up-stairs, my 
darling, and then I will look for them. But you know the 
poor lady in the dining-room is ill when you make a noise.' 

I was afraid, when I heard this, that the poor lady must 
be very ill indeed by this time; for the noise had been 
dreadful. 

By degrees Master Marmaduke was coaxed up-stairs 
into the drawing-room, but only by the servant boy being 
made to carry up one of the boxes before him, in which 
Mrs. Softly said she should find his presents. And directly 
this box was set down inside the drawing-room, he said 
again, * Now, grandmamma, where are my presents } I 
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want my presents !' Not a word of gladness did he say at 
seeing his grandmamma come home safely after her long 
journey. All he seemed to care for was to please himself 

When Mrs. Softly unlocked and opened the box, it was 
nearly full of toys. There was a beautiful gun, that could 
be shot off with a cork tied to a string ; and there was a 
sword with a gold handle and a sheath, and a drum, and a 
paint-box. And all these things being handed out to Master 
Marmaduke, he seemed pleased, and sat down on the carpet 
in a corner of the room very quietly for about a quarter of 
an hour. 

Then tea was brought in, with bread-and-butter and 
eggs, and a plate of shrimps, which I thought to myself 
were not very wholesome things for the grandmamma to 
eat at night. But what was my surprise to see the little 
boy jump up off the carpet directly he heard the clatter of 
cups and saucers, and, sitting down at the table, hold out a 
plate and say, * I want some shrimps !' 

* It must be only a very few, then,' said Mrs. Softly ; but 
she helped him to a good many, because she saw by his 
face that he was going to cry if he did not have all he 
wanted. 

After this the young gentleman was quiet again, being 
busy with his shrimps. He only looked up once, and, 
pointing to me, said to his grandmamma, *Who is that 
woman ?' 

*That is Mrs. Stubbs, my dear; kind Mrs. Stubbs,' 
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said the grandmamma, whispering to me at the same time, 
* I had better not call you " Nurse," you know, because he 
does not like nurses/ 

'Then I don't like Mrs. Stubbs,' said Master Mar- 
maduke : ' I wish, grandmamma, you would make her go 
down stairs ;' and then he went on eating his shrimps 
again, and forgot all about me. A little later he was so 
tired, that he fell asleep in his chair ; and then the black 
servant boy was called, and carried him up-stairs, and 
huddled him into bed, in his grandmamma s room, without 
his saying his prayers, or being washed, or anything. 

I had seen enough that evening before I went to bed 
to tell me why he looked such a curious, uncomfortable 
little boy. I knew that his face was pale and sallow, and 
had no colour in it, and that he was so delicate, because 
he was allowed to eat and drink just whatever he chose ; 
and that his eyes were dull and heavy, because he sat up 
as late at nights as grown-up people did ; and that they 
had not a good, happy look in them, because he was a 
spoilt child, and full of naughty tempers. 

I was very sorry for him, because I knew nobody could 
really love or care for him, or like to have him near them ; 
and I was very sorry, too, for the grandmamma who spoilt 
him, because she was a quiet, kind lady, who had been a 
great deal in India, where the hot weather had made her 
weak and indolent, and so, to save herself trouble, she 
had given in to this child at first, and now his naughti- 

H 
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ness gave her double trouble and sorrow every day of her 
life. 

I thought over what was best to be done ; and that 
night I asked my mistress to let me wait two days before 
I took Master Marmaduke into my own keeping, because 
I wished to see how he spent his time, and what was 
done for him, and how he behaved, and then I might be 
better able to manage when I had him all to myself; for 
Mrs. Softly had agreed, that when once I took the care 
of him, she would leave him entirely to me, to do as I 
thought best. Indeed, I had told her that I could not be 
his nurse, unless she allowed this. 

I will now tell you just what happened in those two 
days, as near as I can remember. 

My bedroom was in the front of the house, and the 
rising sun filled it with warm, yellow light, that woke me 
up very early on the morning after my journey : so I went 
to the window just to have a peep out ; and when I had 
had one peep, I wanted a great many more, for what I saw 
reminded me more of the views they tell about in fairy 
stories than anything else. First, there came yellow sands, 
as bright and sparkling as gold, and all about them were 
rocks the colours of shells — pale pink, and pale lilac, and 
purple ; and just opposite my window, rising steep out of 
the middle of the sands, was a rocky island, with rough 
steps cut up the sides, and pale green grass and ferns 
waving about upon the top ; and beyond all this was the 
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sea, and sea of such a bright blue colour, I never saw 
before. By and by, as I watched this blue sea, the 
tide, which was out, turned to come back again, and 
came on, and on, covering up the sands, drawing nearer 
with every wave, as if it was coming to say * Good morn- 
ing' to me, and to all the good people of Tenby; and 
the little fisher children heard it coming, and ran gladly 
down on the beach to meet it. Such little, funny, happy 
monkeys they looked^ dressed in ragged dust colours and 
browns, just the colours of the beach stones, and very few 
of them in shoes or stockings. Their little rags were soon 
off, and rolled into bundles ; and then into the sea they 
tumbled, one after another, for their morning bath, diving, 
and ducking, and splashing, and dancing in the waves, a 
brown head bobbing here, and a yellow curly one there, 
^ like so many little sea ducks ; and by this time the water 
had come in all round St. Catharine's Rock, and it was no 
more an island in the middle of the sands, but an island 
in the middle of the sea. 

Seeing these children in their bath made me think of 
my young gentleman ; but I could hear no sound of moving 
in the next room to mine, where he slept with his grand- 
mamma. 

When eight o'clock came I began to feel hungry, and 
went down to see if I could get my breakfast. 

I met Mrs. Fagg on the stairs, and she took me to 
a neat little parlour next the kitchen, where the maid ^q» 
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the lady in the dining-rooms was already having hers. 
This maid was bright and pleasant looking, with light 
red hair, and a quick look in her face ; her name was 
* Flint.' 

* Good morning, ma'am,' she said as I went in. * Never 
was anybody more welcome than you are in this house, 
for I believe you have come to be nurse to Master 
Softly ; perhaps you will be able to keep him in order, for 
nobody else can. My poor mistress is often nearly dis- 
tracted with the noise he makes ; and I am sure she would 
go away and leave the house directly, only she is too ill 
to move. Before he came, there was a lady in the drawing- 
room lodgings with six children, and you wouldn't have 
known there was one in the house. They would creep 
past my mistress's door on tiptoe when she was ill ; and 
everybody loved them. What differences there are in 
children, to be sure !' said Flint. 

* That you may well say, ma'am,' I answered ; and then, 
being nearly nine o'clock, I heard Mrs. Softly's bell ring, 
and the black boy scamper up the stairs to answer it 
When I had finished my breakfast, I went up too, and 
there, sitting on the highest flight of stairs near the bed- 
room doors, was Master Marmaduke in his night-gown, 
looking very pale, and blowing on a brass trumpet. 

*You had better go and dress, sir,' I said; 'you will 
get cold sitting here*' 

* You get away, and go along ; I shall do as I like,' he 
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said, trying to squeeze himself away from me ; so I passed 
on, and thought I would not notice him at all yet. 

In a few minutes I heard the servant boy come out, 
and coax him into the dressing-room ; but there were no 
sounds of splashing and fresh water and a pleasant bath, 
like the little fisher children had had in the morning. By 
ten o'clock the grandmamma and Master Marmy went 
down to breakfast together, when he had some coffee, and 
some more shrimps ; and directly after his breakfast, a 
donkey was sent for, to take him a ride; then the black 
boy tied on his walking things, and he came down again. 

I stood in the hall to see him go out ; and he looked 
such a funny little figure, I could scarcely help laughing. 
He had on a short scarlet and black plaid frock and jacket, 
and a soldier's cap with a long feather in it, and his new 
sword tied round his waist, and the trumpet round his 
neck, and a gun in his hand, because, being new, he would 
not part with any of the things, even while he went out. 

He was in a good humour, for he thought himself 
very fine just then, and he seemed quite to forget how 
rude he had been to me in the morning, and showed me 
the feather in his cap, and said, ' This is pretty, isn't it ? 
I am going out for a ride on a donkey, and you may see 
me get on if you like.' 

* Well, sir,' I thought, ' I suppose I may, for all the 
people in the road may do that.' 

The donkey came, and he was lifted upon it, and rode 
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up and down in front of the sea as proudly as possible, 
looking round now and then to see if the people were 
admiring him and his treasures. I think, if. they noticed 
him at all, it was to wonder what sort of little boy he 
could be, to take so many toys out of doors with him all 
together, instead of leaving some of them at home. 

In the middle of his ride he stopped at a 'goodie' 
shop, and the black boy bought him some sugar plums ; 
and he came home, looking paler than when he went out, 
and could not eat much dinner. All the afternoon he was 
very cross, and wandered about the house, not seeming to 
know what to do with himself Once I saw him come 
out of the bedroom belonging to the old lady down stairs, 
which was at the back of the dining-room ; and as nobody 
was in it, I wondered what he could be doing there. 
Afterwards he sat on the stairs, and began to blow his 
horn with a loud, shrill note; then Flint went out, and 
told him to be quiet, and not make such a noise, because 
her lady could not bear it, and that, if he went on doing 
it, she would carry him up-stairs. Upon this my young 
gentleman said he would fetch his gun and shoot her if 
she came near him ; and he ran and fetched it, and then 
began to blow his horn again. This was more than 
Flint could bear; so she came out of the dining-room 
again, and caught him, and when he fenced his gun at 
her, she took it out of his hands, and, without minding 
his cries, broke it right across in two pieces ; then he ran 
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up-stairs screaming and sobbing, and there was more noise 
than ever ; but he got no pity anywhere, for even his kind 
grandmamma told him it had served him right. All this 
time I took no notice, but was hoping and praying in 
my heart, that when the two days were over, I might be 
able to begin to make this poor, little motherless boy better 
and happier. 

With all his troublesome ways, I found out he had a 
heart that could love very much ; for that evening, when 
his grandmamma had a headache, he would not leave her 
side, and was very sorry indeed, and the tears were in his 
eyes all the time ; and yet, you see, it was the noise he 
had made, and the trouble he had given, that had made 
his poor grandmamma ill. The next day things went on 
much the same. The first thing after breakfast there was 
Master Marmy down in the garden, at the back of the 
house, pulling about the flowers he ought not to have 
touched. 

The grandmamma called out from her window above, 
* Leave those flowers alone, Marmy.' 

But he went on doing just the same. 

Then the grandmamma called out again, ' I will tell 
Mrs. Fagg of you, you naughty boy.' 

And his answer was, * I don't care about her a bit,' 
which was not surprising, as Mrs. Fagg was foolish enough 
to say that she was * downright frightened to go near that 
child, he was so wicked.' 
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Then Sambo was sent down to catch him and carry 
him up-stairs ; and I was quite hurt to see how rough that 
boy was, and how hard he caught hold of Master M army's 
little delicate limbs. I could not bear to see it ; and one 
new thing I found out that day was, that Sambo was not 
a good boy himself, and that he loved to tease Master 
Marmy, and make his poor little passionate heart more 
passionate still. *Ah!' I thought, 'when I get him with 
me into a nice nursery, he shall not have all that to bear.' 

Thinking this made me wonder which was to be our 
nursery, so I went to ask Mrs. Softly. 

' Well, Stubbs,' she said, ' I had never thought about 
it; but the room you sleep in now, next to mine, has a 
door opening into another one at the back ; so, if you like, 
those can be your two nurseries, and you can do anything 
you think best to make them comfortable.' 

Then I set to work to get them ready for the next day. 
The room I slept in had the pretty view to the sea that 
I told you of; so I had the bed moved out of it, and 
pinned some coloured pictures on the walls, and had a 
nice toy-box brought in, and then it made a very pleasant 
day nursery. In the back room I had a little bed put up 
in a comfortable corner, and made very snug for Master 
Marmy ; and then I went about the house and picked up 
his toys, scattered over the floors of every room and on 
the stairs, and arranged them neatly in the toy-box. 

When Mrs. Softly saw me making everything ready, she 
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said, * Dear me, Mrs. Stubbs, I hope you will not be too 
strict with him, for he is so delicate/ 

* I dare say, ma'am,' I said, ' I shall have some trouble, 
and be obliged to punish him at first; but you may be 
sure, when he leaves off being naughty, he will be much 
happier, and not near so delicate as he is now/ 

It was arranged that next morning his grandmamma 
should get up and dress first, and then I should go, in- 
stead of the black boy, and take Master Marmy up and 
dress him in his own new nursery. 

At eight o'clock I went in, and found him lying in bed 
and wide awake ; so I said, ' Now, my dear, come with me, 
and see the nice room I have made ready for you.' 

Of course he began as usual. * Go away ! I sha'n't 
come ! What do you come here for ?' 

' I come, sir,' I said, * because I am your new nurse, 
and I am going to take care of you now, and try to make 
you a better boy ; and your grandmamma will tell you this 
is true.' 

* Yes, Marmy,' said Mrs. Softly, * you must be a good 
boy, and go with Stubbs, for she is your nurse now. You 
have been too naughty for me to manage, you know, so I 
was obliged to have her.' 

Upon this Master Marmaduke began to scream louder 
than I had ever heard him ; but I took him up in my arms 
and carried him into the night nursery, and, locking the 
door inside, I put the key in my pocket. 
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You will scarcely believe it, but I assure you it is 
true, that he lay upon the carpet, kicking at the door and 
screaming for nearly an hour by my watch; and all that 
time I sat by the window, and thought what a pity it was 
he should spend so much time like that, instead of happily 
and pleasantly, like the little fisher children on the beach, 
and like all good children everywhere. 

When an hour and a half had gone by he looked up 
and said, * I am hungry ; I want my breakfast/ 

*And you shall have it when you are dressed, my 
dear,' I said ; ' but I suppose you would never sit down to 
table in your night-gown,' for he was still just as I brought 
him out of bed. 

Then I got a warm bath ready for him, and said, 
* Come along, and see how nice and comfortable this will 
make you, my darling !' Poor little fellow ! When I said 
this he looked at me a minute, and then burst out crying, 
not passionately any longer, but sorrowfully. I do not 
know what was in his little heart; perhaps it was that I 
spoke kindly, and he had thought, that being a nurse, I 
was a sort of great ogress, who was going to be very cruel 
to him ; or perhaps it was, that almost everybody, except 
his grandmamma, called him a wicked boy, because of the 
trouble he gave, and he did not expect kind words from a 
stranger. Directly I heard him cry like that, I got up and 
went to him ; and he let me take him in my arms, and put 
him in his bath, and I could see he enjoyed the nice warm 
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water ; for all the black boy had been accustomed to do for 
. him, was just to wash his hands and face in a little basin. 
Then I brushed his hair so smoothly, and put some 
pomatum on it, to make it glossy; and then I dressed 
him in nice clean clothes, telling him all the time, that if 
he was good, and minded what I said, I would let him 
have a ride on a donkey, and go and see his grandmamma 
at twelve o'clock ; but that if he cried again, he should not 
go out of the nursery that day ; and as he knew I would 
do as I said, he kept quiet. 

When he sat opposite me at the breakfast-table he 
looked so fresh and clean I should scarcely have known 
him ; and I saw that if the fretful look would only go off 
his face, he would be a very nice, pleasant-looking little 
boy indeed. 

He had no coffee, or shrimps, or new bread-and- 
butter, for breakfast that morning. When first he saw 
the basin of hot bread and milk which I set before him, 
he said, ' I don't like that, I want coffee ;' but when I said 
quietly, * If you do not eat that, my dear, you will have to 
go without your breakfast, for there is nothing else for 
you,' he began to sip at it with his spoon, and liked it so 
much, that he held out the basin, and said, * Give me some 
more.' 

' Well,' I said, * I have known a great many young 
gentlemen in my time, but I never heard one of them 
speak like that before ; why, even the little fisher children. 
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who run about without shoes and stockings, would know 
well enough to say " if you please '' when they asked for 
anything.' 

* Well, then, please give me some more,' said Master 
Marmy, pushing his basin towards me ; so then I filled it 
up again for him. But, oh, how it worried me at first to 
see that child at his meals ! He would eat so carelessly, 
and drink with his mouth full, and put his elbows on the 
table, and fidget about so, that I could scarcely bear it ; 
but I knew I must wait patiently, and hope for better 
things. 

After breakfast I let him help me paste some pictures 
in a scrap-book; and then, when twelve o'clock came, I 
dressed him to go out, and took him to see his grand- 
mamma as he passed down stairs, and she was quite sur- 
prised to see him so quiet. 

Well, I cannot tell you every little thing that happened, 
but it was a hard time at first both to me and Master 
Marmaduke. Once or twice he was very naughty, and 
lay and kicked with his boots at the door, because he 
wanted to go down stairs to his grandmamma, and I was 
obliged to tie his feet together, which was a disgrace, 
indeed ; but, as I told him, if a great boy of six years 
old behaves like a little pony, he must be treated like one. 
But though I was often obliged to scold and punish him, 
I think he knew it was with pain I did it, and he grew to 
be very fond of me. 
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Once he had a bad cold on his chest, and was very 
poorly, and obliged to stay in bed ; and then I got up 
often in the night, and gave him nice oranges, and took 
him in my arms, and tried to make him very comfortable. 

One of those nights he looked up at me, and said, * Am 
I getting a better boy now ? ' 

' Yes, my dear,' I said, ' I really think you are ; but by 
and by, please God, I shall have you much better still.' 

After a few minutes he looked up again, and said, ' Do 
you love me ?' 

And I could answer truly, * That I do, my darling, I 
love you very much, and want to make you as good and 
happy as I can.' 

Then he went to sleep with his little hand in mine, 
and from that time I do believe he often tried to cure 
himself of his naughty ways. 

I used to take him nice long walks in the woods and 
lanes or on the sands every day ; and the colour came into 
his cheeks, and the dull fretful look went out of his eyes, 
and his poor grandmamma was full of happiness to see him. 

I soon found out that Master Marmaduke was very 
quick and ready to learn ; for, though when first I came 
he could not even say his letters, he soon knew them all 
afterwards, and got on so well that he began to read short 
words in a little book. He was very fond of drawing too, 
and I gave him two or three pretty red and blue pencils, 
and plenty of paper; and he would sit at the nursery 
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window, and make pictures of the little boats upon the 
sea, for he liked that better than copying them out of 
books ; and by and by his grandmamma gave him a paint- 
box, and then he would make the sea and sky blue, and 
little coloured people in the boats, and really his pictures 
were surprising. But though Master Marmaduke grew 
such a much better boy, you must not think he became 
good all at once. Oh no, it was very different to that ! 
He minded what I said, because he loved me : so, when 
I was in the way, things went well ; but if my back was 
turned, there was no surety that he would not forget, and 
fall into some of his old tricks, as you will hear. 

One afternoon I was obliged to go out shopping; so I 
left him in the drawing-room with his grandmamma, and 
he promised to stay there, and be very good, and give no 
trouble. The day being warm, Mrs. Softly soon fell asleep 
in her chair ; and when my young gentleman saw her eyes 
shut, he began to think, now he should amuse himself ; so 
he went down stairs into the back garden, and brought up 
the little spade and bucket that he used to play with on 
the sands. He knew it was not right to do this, for the 
bucket was full of sand and sea water, and I never allowed 
him to bring it into the house, for fear of hurting the 
carpets. He carried it straight through the drawing-room, 
however, and out into the balcony, and then shutting the 
window after him, began to have what he thought fine fun. 
He took all the sand and water out of the bucket, and 
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stirred it about in the balcony; and then, seeing a little 
dog pass underneath, he took some up in the spade and 
dropped it down upon him. It fell splaish on his back, 
and felt so cold and uncomfortable, that the poor little 
thing jumped about, and ran about, and shook himself very 
funnily, to try and get it off again. At this. Master Marmy 
laughed, and thought it very amusing, and was going to do 
it again, only the dog, not liking to stay a minute where 
cold wet things fell down, as he thought, from the sky on 
to his back, gave a low whine, and ran away as quickly as 
his. four little legs could carry him. 

Then Master Marmy waited very quietly, saving his 
sand with the hope that another dog might pass that way, 
but no other dog came. 

After a time, however, two fisher boys, without shoes 
or stockings, and dressed in ragged clothes, came in sight. 
Then he stirred up his sand again, and thought these boys 
would do as well as a dog, and that he would just drop a 
little down on them as they passed to give them a sur- 
prise. A very cold surprise it was, as a great lump of wet 
sand fell on the torn cap and down the sunburnt cheek of 
the biggest of the two. Now, these boys knew better 
than the dog. They did not think it fell from the sky, 
but looked up directly to the balcony, and, seeing Master 
Marmy there, guessed that he had thrown it at them. 

Then they were very angry, as well they might be, and 
scolded at him in their rough language ; and then they 
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went to the other side of the road, and gathering up hand- 
fuls of dry sand, threw them up at him as fast as they 
could; and then another boy joined them, and all three 
threw it up, until it seemed to be like a hot pricking 
shower all about him, on his face, and on his hands, 
and, worst of all, in his eyes. He tried to open the 
window, and get back into the drawing-room, but the bolt 
had slipped down, and he could not move it. He knew 
he had been so naughty, that he was frightened to scream 
out, and his grandmamma slept away, and heard nothing 
of it all. But as I came home down the terrace from 
my shopping, this was the sight I saw : Master Marmy 
crouching down in a corner of the balcony, and three fisher 
boys pelting him with showers of sand. I guessed some- 
thing near the truth at once, and he told me all afterwards. 

I soon sent off the boys, and went up to my child and 
took him to the nursery ; but no punishment of mine was 
needed this time, for the fisher boys had given him more 
than enough. The sand had got into one of his eyes, and 
the pain was dreadful. I bathed it with warm water, and 
did all I could, but we were afraid for some days that he 
might never be able to see with that eye again, and for 
many weeks it was nearly closed up, and he was obliged 
to wear a green shade always over it. 

This certainly seemed a severe lesson to him, and he 
went on very well again for a long time afterwards ; but 
one lesson was not enough to cure such a spoilt child as 
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Master Marmaduke had been; so it was not long before 
he gave himself another, which I suppose he will never 
forget as long as he lives; and I am sure I shall never 
forget it either : so you shall hear all about it, from begin- 
ning to end. 

When I had been with Mrs. Softly about six months, 
the postman brought me a letter from my dear mother, 
saying that an old friend of hers was living in a village 
six miles from Tenby, and begging me to go and see her. 
My mistress thought it could easily be managed ; and 
when Master Marmaduke heard it, he said he would take 
care of his grandmamma that day, and show all the people 
in the house what a good boy he could be without me. 
So one fine Thursday morning I set off on my long walk 
across the green hills, feeling quite happy and comfortable 
about him. 

And while I was away, this is what happened. 

For a few hours he was very quiet and happy; ate 
his breakfast like a gentleman, fetched a footstool for his 
grandmamma, and put the cushions comfortably in her 
arm-chair, and no child could have behaved better. 

At eleven o'clock Mrs. Fagg came in, when he heard 

dinner ordered, and his grandmamma say, ' We will have 

a cherry-tart to-day, Mrs. Fagg, because Marmy is so fond 

of cherries ; and he shall have a treat, as he is so good, 

and all alone with me.* 

About this time the sun was shining in at the windows, 

I 
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and, seeing it, Master Marmy longed to be out of doors ; 
so he pulled at Mrs. Softly's gown, and said, 'I do so 
want to go out, grandmamma ; please let me go out.' 

Not yet, my dear, for there is no one to go out with 
you,' said the grandmamma; 'but Iwill try and take you 
a little walk myself after dinner.' 

'Well, ma'am,' said Mrs. Fagg, *I am going out to 
market, and may take a turn afterwards, as it is such a fine 
morning ; so if you like the young gentleman to go with 
me, I shall be pleased to take him. I'm not afraid of him 
now, because he's grown such a good boy since nurse came, 
and minds what's told hiip. Don't you, sir ?' 

'Yes, I always mind nurse,' said Master Marmy, and 
off he ran to put his hat on ; and soon his grandmamma 
was watching him from the window, as he walked steadily 
by Mrs. Fagg's side down the street. He had his little 
spade and bucket in his hands, because he thought he 
would try and get Mrs. Fagg to take him on the sands 
before he came home. But the market came first, the 
market where the Welsh women, from the country round, 
came to sell their chickens and fresh fruit and vegetables ; 
and there they all sat behind their wooden counters, 
dressed in bright-coloured red-and-blue jackets and hand- 
kerchiefs, and tall black beaver hats on their heads, like 
the little women have in Noah's arks ; and altogether the 
market looked so pretty, and like a foreign toy. 

Mrs. Fagg bought a chicken, and some cherries for the 
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tart, and a great many other things ; and, as Master Mar- 
maduke had a threepenny-piece, nothing would do but that 
he must buy two bunches of flowers, one for his grand- 
mamma, and one to save for me; and altogether he was 
well amused, and very happy. 

When Mrs. Fagg had finished her marketing, he said, 
* I have been a good boy now, so please let me go on the 
sands ;* and as she was very much pleased with him, she 
agreed to go. 

It was always very hot on those open sands in the 
mornings, but there were nice shady little nooks and 
hollows all round the island, under its rocky sides, where 
Master Marmy and I often used to sit and keep ourselves 
very cool and comfortable. The prettiest little nook of all 
was one at the far end of the island, looking out to the 
open sea, which he used to call his little drawing-room : its 
rocky walls were covered with bright green sea-weed, and 
its carpet was the yellow sand, with a little stream running 
through it; and the bed of the stream was of coloured 
gravel, and tiny fish darted in it, and little crabs walked 
sideways about it, and Master Marmy built up the sand 
into little chairs and sofas and tables ; and altogether it 
was very pleasant, the only bad part of it, as Master 
Marmy said, being that it wanted new furnishing so often, 
because every day the sea came up and filled this pretty 
drawing-room, and washed all his work away. Ay, and 
high above any work of his did the sea rise each day u^ 
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the steep rocks to where the sea-weeds and shells left off, 
and the ferns and waving grass towards the top of the 
island began. 

Knowing this, I was always careful to be on the look- 
out when we were in our little drawing-room, and the sea 
was coming in, for fear it should be all round us before 
we knew it was coming. 

On the morning I was telling you about, poor Mrs. 
Fagg felt very tired by the time she got over the rough 
beach stones, and down to the sands ; and directly she 
came to the end of the island nearest the beach, she sat 
down in a shady hollow, to take a long rest. 

This was not at all what Master Marmy wanted. He 
had set his heart upon going to his own drawing-room and 
making some more sand furniture, and ornamenting it with 
the bunches of flowers he had bought in the market; so 
in a minute or two he said, * I don't want to stay here at 
all, Mrs. Fagg ; please go to the other end of the island/ 

Willing to please him, Mrs. Fagg raised herself up, 
tired as she was, and, shading her eyes with her hands, 
turned to look towards the sea. ' Bless me, my dear/ she 
said, * you must not go there now on any account whatever, 
or you'll be caught by the tide,' and then she sat down in 
her old place again. 

Now Master Marmy did not exactly know what being 
* caught by the tide meant/ but he only felt very cross and 
angry at not being allowed to do as he liked. 
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Just then a friend of Mrs. Fagg's came and sat down 
by her side> and soon they were very busy talking together; 
and Master Marmy, naughty and out of temper, crept into 
the next hollow to theirs, where he could hear them talk- 
ing, and see the crowns of their bonnets over the low rock 
that divided him from them. 

But though Mrs. Fagg was busy talking, she did not 
forget him, and called out, * You had better play about 
close to me, my dear.' 

* I am close to you,' said Marmy crossly. 

Then Mrs. Fagg got up to look, and, seeing how close 
he was, said, * Well, you may stay there, my dear; but mind 
you are not to go a bit farther away from me. You won't, 
will you, my dear ?' 

* I am not going any farther away,' said Mariny, more 
crossly than before. 

Then, as Mrs. Fagg turned to her friend, he heard 
her say, * You see I do not like the child out of my sight 
here ; I am so afraid he should be caught by the tide.' 

Then it came into Master Marmaduke's mind that 
Mrs. Fagg was only saying this to frighten him, and keep 
him near her, and this made him more angry than ever. 
* I am sure I do not know what " a tide " can be,' he said 
to himself ; * but if she means a shark, or anything like 
that, I know it is not true, because I have been in my 
drawing-room so often, and I know there is nothing there 
that can hurt me, only little crabs and star-fish.' .By and 
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by the naughty thought came, that he did not care for 
what Mrs. Fagg said, and that at all events he would 
just go into the next rocky hollow farther off. 

When he was there he looked up, and seeing Mrs. 
Fagg s and her friend's bonnets nodding about, as if they 
were still talking very busily together, he thought they 
would not be likely to think about him just then, and that 
he should have plenty of time to run to the other end of the 
island, and have one peep at his drawing-room and back 
again before they found it out : so in his little drawing-room 
he soon found himself The sun was shining on it, and the 
shells were all about, and it looked so pretty he could not 
bear to leave it : so he thought there would be time just 
to throw up a little bank of sand down the side, and stick 
the flowers in it, one by one, just as if they were growing 
in a garden ; and when it was done, he thought he would 
go and beg Mrs. Fagg to come and see it, and that, per- 
haps, she would forgive him for going, when she saw how 
beautiful it looked. So to work he set with his little spade^ 
and made a sloping bank of sand, and stuck every flower 
in separately, and put coloured shells between them ; and a 
very pretty bank it must have looked, certainly. 

All this time Master Marmy had been so busy that he 
had never looked towards the sea, or thought about it ; but 
just as he was putting in the last flower, he was reminded 
of it by a shower of salt spray from the waves dashing in 
his face. Then he took up his spade and bucket, meaning 
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to go back to Mrs. Fagg ; but, oh, how pale his face turned, 
and what a great fear came into his heart, as, running to 
the end of his sandy drawing-room, he saw that the sea 
was all up, close round it! Not deep at first though, and, 
with a scream, he ran right into it, thinking to get through 
and back to the dry bright sands on the other side. But 
there was no doing that ; for other rocks, which he must 
pass first, ran out beyond his drawing-room walls, and the 
sea was high round them already : high over his head it 
would have been, if he had tried to go on farther ; but, 
cold and wet, and shivering with fear, he ran back again, 
crouching himself down on the sand with a low pitiful cry. 
* Oh, grandmamma! oh, nurse!' he said, ' I will be a good 
boy; don't let the sea come over me and kill me.' But 
there was no grandmamma or nurse to hear or help him. 
He had not minded what grown-up people had told him, 
and they could not help him now. 

Every minute the waves came up nearer to him, and 
they grew larger as they came. First they washed down 
his flower-bank ; and then they crept on after him, till they 
drove him into the farthest corner of his little drawing- 
room. His teeth chattered as at last he felt the cold 
water creeping round his feet. ' Oh, the tide has caught 
me, the tide has caught me ! ' he sobbed out ; for he knew 
then what Mrs. Fagg's words meant, and more dreadful 
than any shark or wild beast seemed the cold strong sea, 
as it rose higher and higher round him. Just then he 
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thought he heard a faint sound above the splash of the 
waves, like a voice calling * Master Marmy/ and he gave a 
loud, long scream. 

That voice was poor Mrs. Fagg's. Directly she missed 
him, she was in great trouble ; but never fancying he would 
be in the nooks at the end of the island, where she had so 
particularly forbidden him to go, her first thought was that 
he had scrambled up the rocky steps cut in the hollow, 
where he had been playing, and must be on the top of the 
island, getting ferns and flowers. 

* And a very naughty boy he is to have done it,' said 
Mrs. Fagg to her friend, as they toiled up the steps to- 
gether ; * and giddy work this is for a woman of my years ; 
and not a morsel of cherry-pie shall Master Marmaduke 
have this day; and that's as true as that my name is Fagg.' 

All over the top of the island Mrs. Fagg and her friend 
went, calling loudly here and there and everywhere, * Master 
Marmy! Master Marmy!' and one of those calls it was 
he heard. But high on the island above him, they could 
not hear his answering scream. And down the rocky steps 
again they hurried, more frightened and tired than when 
they went up, to find some sailors who would get a boat, 
and row round to the end of the island, for with great 
dread they began to think that he had indeed been caught 
by the tide. 

But though Mrs. Fagg, being so high up on the island, 
could not hear poor Marmy's scream, God, in His great love 
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for little children, sent him help; and I will tell you the 
way in which He sent it. 

Faint and tired after that last loud scream, poor little 
Marmaduke, shivering all over, and frightened nearly unto 
death, kept his face turned upwards, and his eyes fixed on 
the island up above, where he thought the voice had come 
from ; when suddenly, peering down from a crevice in the 
rock not very far above him, he saw the sunburnt face of 
' Brown Dick,' the very fisher-boy he had thrown the sand 
on from his drawing-room balcony. He had been rather 
frightened at seeing that boy ever since, but in all his 
trouble he seemed to know that Dick would help him ; 
and with sobs coming so thick that he could scarcely speak, 
he said, * Oh, take me away out of the water, Dick, and I'll 
never be a naughty boy again!' and then a wave came 
and washed up to his knees, and he began to cry and 
scream louder than ever. 

' Now you look here, little master,' said Dick in a loud 
voice, * if you go on crying like that, you'll be drowned ; 
but if you leave off crying, and try and catch hold of the 
rope I throw down, and cling tight on to it, why, I think I 
can get you out of your trouble ;' and then Dick scrambled 
down over the slippery rocks with his hands and feet, till 
he got much nearer to Master Marmy. He could not get 
quite close to him, because the rocks were very straight as 
well as slippery down there. 

When Dick threw down the rope. Master Marmy drew 
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back, and said, * I am frightened to catch hold of it, and be 
drawn up all that way. I shall fall : I know I shall fall. 
Oh, what shall I do ?' and he began to cry again. 

* I am ashamed to hear you talk like that,' said Dick. 
'Why, there's my little brother Neddy, only six come 
Christmas, will be drawn up double as far as that, just for 
a game of play. Come along, little master ; lay hold on it 
now. There's a good lad, and never mind its hurting your 
hand a bit ; but don't let it go, come what may.' 

Then Master Marmy took courage, and left off crying ; 
and, looking up, said, ' I will try, Dick.' And he did try, 
and held on bravely, though the rope was hard, and cut his 
poor little delicate hands as they held it; and so he was 
drawn up to where Dick stood; and then he lost all 
strength, and his colour went quite away, and he shut his 
eyes and sobbed wearily. 

Good Dick caught him up in his rough arms then, and 
made his way with him as well as he could up to the island, 
and there he laid him down on the soft green grass, under 
the shade of the walls of the little ruined chapel at the top. 

When Marmy opened his eyes, and the colour began 
to come back to his face, Dick got up, and said: * Now, 
little master, I must be off, for our little boat is fastened 
to the rocks down there, and I was going to it in a great 
hurry when I heard you scream; for father said as soon 
as ever it floated with the tide, I was to join him, where 
he is fishing in the deep sea. I can see his sail out there 
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now ; and I have been far too long away from him already, 
for he Is all alone in the big sailing boat, and, as the wind 
is rising, he will want help, and there may be danger to 
him if I stay a minute longer/ 

* Oh, don't go away ; don't leave me all alone here, 
Dick, to let the sea come and catch me again,' said poor 
little frightened Marmaduke. 

* Now look you here, sir,' said Dick ; * you see this grass, 
and these flowers all about you. Well, wherever they are, 
you are safe, for they don't like salt water a bit better than 
you do, and they would not be alive where it came, any 
more than you would : so you stay here just where I leave 
you, and you are as safe as a bird in its nest. I wouldn't 
leave you if you wasn't, sir; that I wouldn't,' said Dick 
earnestly. *The sea is deep all round this island now; but it 
will go down again by to-night, and then I will come back 
and take you down the rocky steps, and walk to your home 
with you across the sands ; or, if I can, I will bring the 
boat back and row you round this afternoon, but I dare not 
wait to do it now, because my father may be in trouble if 
I do. Then Dick took a great lump of bread and cheese 
out of his pocket, and said, ' Take this, little master ; it is 
what I was to have had for my own dinner, but you're 
kindly welcome to it all the same ;' and then, whistling a 
merry tune, Brown Dick hurried away, only turning once 
to say, * Mind you don't move, or go near the edge of the 
island, or you will tumble over the rocks into the sea.' 
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There was no fear of that, however, for the poor tired 
little boy was glad to He still and be at rest. As Dick 
rowed away towards his father's sail, another boat, with 
Mrs. Fagg and the sailors in it, rowed round the island, 
looking for the lost child in all the nooks and corners of the 
rocks ; but, as you well know, they did not find him there. 

A long long time Master Marmaduke lay on the warm 
grass under the shadow of the ruined wall, and many 
thoughts came into his mind, of sorrow for the trouble he 
had so often given. From where he lay he could see the 
houses in Tenby, and the sun shining on his grandmamma's 
windows ; and that made him think of her, and remember 
how he had called to her, and how dearly he knew he 
loved her when he thought he was going to be drowned 
in the sea, and never see her any more ; and he thought 
of his old nurse too, as he often told me afterwards. 

I must say he also thought a little about the cherry-pie 
as the day passed on, and he grew very hungry, and yet 
did not like to eat the bread and cheese out of good 
Dick's pocket, because it smelt so very much of fish. 

At six o'clock that summer evening the coach set me 
down at Mrs. Softly's door, for I had been so tired with 
my morning's walk, that I thought I would have a ride 
home. I brought back a little cake and a pot of butter 
for Master Marmy, and I thought he would be sure to 
hear the coach stop, and run to the door to meet me. But, 
no, nobody came ; and as I got inside the hall, I seemed 
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to feel as if something was wrong ; and very soon I knew 
it, for Jane the housemaid came running up the kitchen 
stairs with her handkerchief to her eyes, saying, * Oh, 
nurse, nurse, the child is lost ; and if he is not in the sea, 
we do not know where to look for him out of it !' 

I felt ready to drop as Jane said this, and I had to sit 
down on the hall-chair, for my legs trembled under me. 
My poor little boy, who, though he was so often trouble- 
some, and often naughty, I loved so well, lost in the sea, 
and no one near to help him ! * Dear heart,' I said, * let 
me go to my mistress ; and, pushing past Jane and Flint, 
up I went to the drawing-room without so much as knock- 
ing at the door. There lay poor Mrs. Softly sobbing on 
the sofa, and Mrs. Fagg, kneeling by her side, bathing 
her head with eau-de-cologne, and trying to comfort her. 
* The sailors will go again, ma'am,' she said. * They have 
looked in every corner round the rocks, and cannot find 
him, but I will tell them to go again.' 

Just then my mistress looked up and saw me. * Oh, 
nurse, nurse,' she said, ' help us if you can ! He went out 
with Mrs. Fagg this morning, and he must have gone 
round to the hollows, where she told him not, and the dear 
child is nowhere to be found. Oh, I think it will break 
my heart !' and she lay back again sadly on the sofa. 

* If I do not help you, ma am, it will not be for want 
of trying,' I said ; and out of the house I went, without 
touching a crust or a drink, though I was both hungry aad 
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thirsty, down to the beach where the sailors stood in knots 
talking together about the lost child; for, as Mrs. Fagg 
told them she had hunted all over the island, and they had 
hunted all round the rocks, they were really beginning to 
give him up for lost by this time. 

* Now, my man,' said I to one near me, ' fetch your 
boat and row me across to St. Catharine's Rock, and I will 
reward you for your trouble.' The boat being brought 
round, I was soon on the island, and toiling up the rocky 
steps, which I found giddy work, as Mrs. Fagg had done 
in the morning. Directly I was at the top I began to call, 
' Marmy, my darling! Master Marmy!' but as I went round 
the edges first, thinking he might still be clinging to the 
rocks half way up, the sound of my voice was carried out 
to sea, and no answer came. Then, as a last hope, I went 
more to the middle of the island, and began to call again ; 
and as I drew near the ruined chapel, a poor little weak 
voice answered, 'Oh, nurse, nurse!' and then with a 
scream of joy Master Marmy was in my arms, hugging me 
and clinging to me, as if he would never let me go. 

Poor child! how wild and pale he looked as he told 
me all about it. 

The sea was going out fast, and by the time we were 

down the rocky steps, and our talk was over, the boat that 

brought me was lying high and dry on the golden sands, 

where the deep sea had been only a few hours before ; and 

^o we walked across them to the beach. 
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When the sailors saw us coming, they gave a loud 
cheer because the lost child was found ; so I turned round, 
and said, 'Well, it is one of yourselves we all have to thank. 
It is Brown Dick, the. fisher-boy, who has saved the child's 
life; and when he comes back in his boat to-night, will 
you go and meet him on the island, and tell him the child 
is safe, and bid him come to see him in his own home/ 

Then the strong-voiced sailors gave another cheer for 
Dick that rang all down the beach, it was so loud and 
hearty. 

There was joy in our house that night, and thank- 
fulness to God too; and long after Master Marmaduke 
was asleep, his grandmamma kept coming in and out of 
the nursery on tiptoe, to look at the little face she had 
never hoped to see calmly sleeping in his cot again. 

I must tell you that Mrs. Softly bought a beautiful new 
boat as a present for Brown Dick. It was painted a dark 
blue, and the oars were stripes of red and blue by turns, 
and at one end its name was painted in yellow letters, — 
that name was ' The Helping Hand,' in memory of what 
he had done for Master Marmy; and this boat was like 
a fortune to the fisher-boy, for the fish he caught in it 
brought money every day to him and his. 

All I have left to tell you about Master Marmaduke is, 
that from that sad day he tried harder than ever to be 
good, and I never knew him wilfully disobedient again; and 
by degrees my little pickle (who, as I told you at the 
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beginning of the story, was the most troublesome child I 
ever came across) turned into a very well-behaved young 
gentleman. 

I lived with him altogether two years, until his eighth 
birthday came, and by that time he was stout and strong, 
and his papa thought him old enough to go to school. 

I have often heard of him since, and that he became 
good and clever as he grew older ; and my last news was, 
that he was a merry little midshipman in the Queen's navy, 
and as fond of sea water as his friend Brown Dick, the 
fisher-boy. 





CHRISTMAS ONCE UPON A TIME. 



IJ^^^SINCE upon a time I went to live in a country vil- 
I HINI lage with a lady and gentleman, whose names 
1^^^^^^^^ were Colonel and Mrs. Raymond, to take care 
of their little daughter Ruth. Miss Ruth was ten years 
old, and if she had been as strong and well, as most young 
ladies of her age, it was a governess she would have 
wanted instead of a nurse, and I should never have known 
her ; but she had very little strength or health either, and 
all the lessons she could learn, her mamma taught her her- 
self. Sometimes she could scarcely go out walking at all, 
or even riding on her little pony, but lay on her sofa quite 
quiet all day long, from sunrising to sunsetting, because 
she had pains in her back and legs, and could not move 
about. Other times there were when she was much better, 
and then she liked to make herself useful, and go out of 
doors, and get to her lessons, and do all she could ; and ill 

K 
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or well, all the time I knew her, she was a true-hearted, 
patient, earnest child. 

There was nothing pretty to look at in Miss Ruth. 
Her hair was of a dull red, and her features plain and 
homely; and she knew this quite well. Some children 
I have known, who, being plain, thought themselves pretty, 
and others, who, being really pretty, thought it a fine 
thing to be so ; but a little illness takes away rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes, and a little age turns golden hair grey; 
so grown-up people come to know they are not such very 
fine beings after all. Now, Miss Ruth seemed to know 
all this rather before her time ; and thinking much as she 
lay upon her sofa, and reading the Bible often, she knew 
too that some day or other she might hope to be an angel 
in heaven, though she would never be a beautiful young 
lady in the world ; and that thought made her happier 
than any other, and it is my belief that it kept her so 
patient and cheerful, so loving and obedient to those around 
her. 

Miss Ruth's mamma was a very pale, quiet lady ; and 
I noticed from the first that there was a sorrowful look 
always on her face, even when the little girl she loved so 
dearly was pretty well, and laughing and talking at her 
side. 

Colonel Raymond was a good gentleman, and always 
ready to help those who were poor or in trouble, but some- 
times he would speak roughly to those about him, as if he 
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could scarcely bear to talk to them at all ; and most of the 
servants in his house, and the people in the village, said 
they had never seen a smile upon his face, and so they 
began to be afraid of him, and to think him very stern. 

* Ah ! poor gentleman,' I often thought to myself as I 
looked at him, * I dare say it is some great trouble in your 
heart that will not let you smile, and I think, by the sor- 
rowful look on her face, that my mistress shares it with 
you !' And then I wondered what their great trouble could 
be, living so comfortable as they did, with money enough 
for themselves, and plenty to give away to the poor people 
besides, and in such a pretty house in a pleasant village, 
and above all, with such a good little daughter as Miss 
Ruth was to them. 

It was indeed a pretty house and a pleasant village that 
they lived in. The house, white and low, with a green 
verandah round it, stood in a garden gay with flowers all 
the summer through, only divided from the high road by a 
holly hedge, where many a naughty little schoolboy hand 
got well pricked, stretching through to try and get the 
flowers from the bright border inside. Behind the garden, 
a broad path led past the stables to a gate that opened 
into two green fields, belonging to the house, and in those 
fields, happy amongst' the buttercups and daisies, lived 
Miss Ruth's fat pony * Dapple ;' and directly she went to 
the gate, and called him, he would come galloping up, 
and eat apples or sugar out of her hands, for Iv^ ^-^^ -^s. 
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tame a pony as ever I saw, and quite easy to manage when 
Miss Ruth rode upon him down the lanes, I walking by 
her side. 

As for the village, you will believe it was a pleasant 
one, when I tell you that there were five other houses in 
it, just about as pretty and complete as my master's was ; 
and the cottages were all of a row, with thatched roofs, and 
bee-hives in their gardens ; and woods of young ash trees, 
crammed with wild flowers, covered the hills behind them ; 
and as for the old church, it was reckoned so beautiful, 
that folks would come in to see it from all the country 
round. 

Every night and morning, after Miss Ruth had said 
her usual prayers out loud, she kept on her knees and 
whispered another prayer, which only God could hear ; and 
once or twice the tears were in her eyes, and she could not 
speak when first she got up from her knees again. And 
from that and other things, I began to think that the dear 
child shared some sorrow too, and that the papa and 
mamma and little daughter had all one great trouble in 
their hearts; and my thoughts proved right, as you will 
hear. 

I think I have forgotten to tell you that the name 
of our pleasant village was Ashwood. When summer 
came, and the warm weather made Miss Ruth stronger, 
we were often out with Dapple nearly all the mornings in 
Its pleasant fields and lanes, stopping here and there at 
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some cottage door, to take a little pudding in a jar, or 
anything else that was nice to poor sick people. In the 
afternoons Miss Ruth sat reading or working with her 
mamma; and towards bed-time she grew tired, and lay- 
still, thinking, upon the sofa in our little sitting-room up- 
stairs. 

One evening as she lay like this, with her face turned 
towards the window, and I sitting opposite to her trimming 
up my summer bonnet, we heard the latch of the garden 
gate click, and, looking down, saw a crowd of little village 
boys come on to the lawn. They were all ages, from about 
five years old to ten, and they had bags and baskets in 
their hands. They stood in a ring on the grass, and, look- 
ing up at the windows, began to sing in their clear young 
voices — 

* Summer apples on the tree : 
Give us two, give us three ; 
Some for mother, and some for me. 

Rosy apples on the bough : 
Come and fill our baskets now. 
And we'll have puddings and pies, I trow/ 

It was an old custom in the village for the little boys 
to do this, to come and sing, and ask for the first summer 
apples, at all the houses where there were nice large 
gardens and orchards ; and if they did not get apples, they 
always got pence instead, for most people were glad to see 
their merry little faces. But they did not seem to make 
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Miss Ruth's poor papa glad at all ; for, as I watched, he 
came out of the drawing-room window on to the lawn, and, 
going up to the boys quickly, said, as he gave them some 
money, * Now, my lads, run away. Here is something for 
you ; but you must not stay singing here/ Then the little 
fellows touched their caps and tumbled out of the gate, 
one after another, pretty quickly; arid in a few minutes 
I could hear them singing again, fainter and farther off, in 
some other garden. 

* Poor papa!' said Miss Ruth, and the tears filled up 
her eyes, and ran down her cheeks, *he cannot bear to 
see all those little boys together; it makes him think of 
" Percy."' I did not know who she meant by * Percy,' and 
she looked so unhappy, that I did not like to ask her just 
then; but in a minute or two she looked up and said, 
' Oh, nurse, I have a little brother Percy, but we have lost 
him,' and then her sobs came thick and fast. 

I thought Miss Ruth meant that her little brother had 
died, and gone to heaven ; so I said, * God knows best, my 
dear. You must not be sorry, because you have a little 
angel for a brother.' 

* Oh, nurse, it is not that !' said Miss Ruth. * If it was 
like that, papa and mamma could bear it better, and so 
could I ; but Percy was wrecked in the ship, and we think 
perhaps he is still alive; but we cannot find him any- 
where.' Then Miss Ruth laid back her head on the sofa, 
and cried so bitterly, that I could not bear to hear her; 
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and I would not let her talk about it any more that night, 
but got her to bed as quickly as I could ; and there, sorry 
and tired, she soon fell asleep. 

And then, as it happened, Mrs. Slade, the house- 
keeper, came up to have a chat with me ; and before I 
went to bed that night, she had told me all about the sad 
trouble that had fallen upon my master and mistress, and 
their house. And this is what Mrs. Slade told me. 

Long before, when first Miss Ruth's papa and mamma 
were married, they went out to live in India; and soon 
afterwards Miss Ruth was born. She was a nice little 
baby, but very small and weak ; and as she got older, they 
knew she would always be delicate, just as it had turned 
out. Sometimes they thought of sending her back to Eng- 
land, but the doctor said the sea journey might be her 
death, and so her mamma could not bear to part with her ; 
so out there she stayed till two years ago, when they all 
came home again to live at Ashwood. 

Colonel and Mrs. Raymond loved their little girl dearly, 
but still it was a boy their hearts longed after ; and at last, 
when Miss Ruth was four years old, God did send them a 
beautiful, strong, fair baby-boy. He was christened * Percy;' 
and his papa and mamma thought nothing in the world 
good enough for him. He was dressed in lovely-worked 
frocks, and admired by everybody; there was not a new 
toy but what was bought for him, and never was any 
child made so much of; and, from the first, his poor, little, 
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weak, plain sister was full of love and pride in him ; and so 
he was the joy of all his house. 

His grandpapa too, old Mr. Raymond, who lived in a 
beautiful old place in England called Fern Park, longed 
to see him, and wrote letters out to India to know what 
he was like, for he thought night and day of his only son s 
little boy. Then Percy had his picture taken in India, 
and sent home to his grandpapa in England ; and a pretty 
picture it must have been, showing him sitting on a cushion 
with a kitten in his arms, hushing it to sleep as natural as 
could be ; and, looking often at that picture, his grandpapa 
longed to see the dear child himself more than ever. And 
very glad he was when Colonel Raymond's time for stay- 
ing in India was at an end, and letters came to tell him 
that they were all going to sail by the next ship, and 
hoped to be at Fern Park before the year was over. 
But Fern Park was in the north of England, — cold and 
bleak ; and coming straight from India, it was thought too 
cold for the children to live in at first. So it was settled 
that the pretty house, in the pleasant village of Ashwood, 
should be taken for their home. 

Well, then, all being ready, down they travelled, a 
happy party, from the inner country of India to the great 
town of Calcutta, where the ship was to sail from; but 
when Colonel Raymond saw that ship, it was so small and 
overcrowded, that he knew his wife and children could 
have no comforts on their way home, and did not like to 
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trust them in it. But, as he was obliged to be in England 
at once on business, he settled to go in it himself, and 
that Mrs. Raymond and the children should follow him in 
a fine large vessel which was going to England eight weeks 
afterwards, and whose captain was an old friend of his, and 
promised to take good care of them all. 

Little Percy took hold of his papa's hand, and walked 
down to see him start in the ship. He was nearly four 
years old then. And Mrs. Slade told me, that as they 
stood among the passengers, so bright and sweet the child 
looked, that many bent down to speak to him and ask his 
name; and she should never forget Colonel Raymond's 
proud and happy voice, as he turned to one and another, 
smiling, and saying, * Why, he is my little son, sir ; my only 
son. Tell the gentleman your name, Percy, my boy ;' and 
with the sweet kisses of his only son upon his forehead. 
Colonel Raymond sailed for old England. 

Eight weeks soon passed away, and then the mamma 
and her little children, with Mrs. Slade and a dark-coloured 
native servant, sailed too; and a merry life the children had 
at first on board ship. Little Percy soon took to the sailors, 
and the sailors to little Percy ; and they carved little boats 
for him, and taught him to sing sea songs ; and he was the 
pet of the ship; and they would do anything he asked 
them, from the kind captain to the rough cabin-boy. And 
so in fun they used to call him the ' Little Admiral.' 

One sailor in particular there was, who was never tired 
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of the little boy. He was a tall, yellow-haired Scotchman; 
and he could dance reels and Highland dances so cleverly 
to amuse the other sailors, that they used to call him 
' Scotch Dick/ 

The sea air was thought good for the children ; so they 
were allowed to be almost always on deck with their native 
servant. But all that time the rocking of the ship made 
their poor mamma very sick and ill. So she was obliged 
to, keep below in the cabin; and Mrs. Slade stayed there 
too, to nurse and take care of her. 

There was no steam to puff people along in those days ; 
and so the ship did not get on very quickly, but all went 
well for some weeks. Then suddenly the wind blew, and 
the sea rose, and a great storm came on. The brave cap- 
tain and the sailors worked hard, and took no rest, but all 
their work was vain ; for, drifting far out of the right way, 
in the middle of the dark night, the ship struck upon rocks ; 
and then a great cry rose from all on board, in their trouble 
and their fear. No grown-up people had closed their eyes 
that night ; but the children, tired out, had slept ; and now, 
in the midst of all the confusion and the noise, they were 
taken from their little cots, and brought on deck. 

The captain knew that land was not far off, but the 
noise of the wind and sea would not let his voice be heard ; 
and many, fearing every moment that the ship would sink, 
ran for boats and rafts, and, lowering them into the sea, 
rowed away, some towards where they thought the land 
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would be, and others towards the open sea, hoping they 
might be picked up by a passing ship. 

In that dreadful time poor Mrs. Raymond was very 
still and quiet, for her children were close to her ; and she 
waited for the captain's word, to know what to do. 

Miss Ruth held her mamma's hand, and, squeezing it 
very tight, said often, half to herself, * Oh, mamma, I am so 
frightened ! I am so frightened, dear mamma !' But in all 
the wind and noise no one heard her, and she did not 
scream or cry. 

As for the little admiral, he sat upright in his mother s 
arms, wrapped in a thick shawl over his white night-gown, 
looking at all that was going on with his large serious eyes, 
and saying, now and then, * Don't be afraid, dear mamma, 
Scots Dick can make boats ;' for he had caught a word from 
the sailors, here and there, and thought somehow all would 
come right if there were plenty of boats. There was not 
a rough sailor, as he passed them by, that would not have 
risked his life to save that little son to his mother. 

By and by a large strong raft was ready ; and then, at 
the captain's word, Mrs. Raymond and her servants and 
little ones were lowered into it; and he told them that 
land was near, and he had good hopes they would soon 
safely reach it. 

Mrs. Slade held Miss Ruth tightly on her lap ; and then 
Scotch Dick held out his strong arms for little Percy, but 
his poor mamma would not have it so. * I must have him 
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myself/ she said. * Give him to me. I am taking him 
home to his papa, and out of his mother s arms he shall not 
go.' And tightly she folded him to her ; but, ah ! poor 
lady, with long sickness, how could she hold her darling 
from such a sea ? 

Just as they neared the shore, a great wave came and 
tore him from her arms ; and, when the raft passed out 
again from under that great wave, her little Percy and 
Scotch Dick, and seven of the other brave sailors, were 
on it no more. 

Oh, it was a dreadful time when they reached the wild 
deserted land at last ! and how they all got through it, only 
God above knows. 

That poor mamma ! she mourned and fretted night and 
day ; she could not eat or drink or take her rest, because 
her child was gone ; Miss Ruth went about pale and quiet 
as a little ghost, but sensible and patient always, and giving 
all the comfort such a child could. 

They did not suffer from want on that deserted land, 
because the ship did not sink till the boat and raft had 
been out to her and brought back plenty of meat and drink, 
and tents, and many comforts ; but there was not a heart 
there that did not suffer sorrow. 

Out of sixty souls on board that ship, only thirty were 
safe on land. Ten had been drowned by the upsetting 
of a boat ; but of all the others nothing was known, and 
whether they were lost or saved none could tell. 
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Mrs. Raymond knew that many boats were about when 
her little Percy and the sailors were swept from the raft, 
and she always clung to the thought that he had been saved. 
* They loved him so/ she would say, * that all those strong 
sailors, who could swim so well, would never let my darling 
drown ;' and sometimes she would start up, crying out, * I 
dare say he may be on this same deserted land with us. 
Oh ! if they would only look for him ! ' And one whole 
day the captain and sailors divided into bands, and hunted 
all along the coast ; but they came back with the news that 
no traces could be found, and that it was quite impossible 
any other boats could have landed there. 

On the sixth day the captain saw through his glass a 
great ship far out at sea. Then guns were fired and flags 
hoisted ; and the great ship began to turn about, and 
all those poor people knew they would be saved. Boats 
were sent for them, and soon they were on board the ship, 
and going home to England once again. But oh, what a 
weary going home it was for poor Mrs. Raymond! Indeed, 
it was only from the captain telling her that England was 
the best place to find out if there was still a hope of the 
child's life, that seemed to make her care to leave the desert 
land at all. 

Poor Miss Ruth was young for all these troubles, but 
she talked and advised with her mamma, and was her 
greatest comfort. 

When they reached the seaport in England where 
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the wrecked ship was still expected, there were old Mr. 
Raymond and the Colonel ready to welcome them : the 
papa with proud and happy smiles, and the grandpapa old 
and feeble, but eager to have a sight of the little son and 
heir. 

Then the kind captain of the wrecked ship went on 
shore first, and told the tale. * And from that day to this,' 
said Mrs. Slade, * I have never seen the Colonel smile again, 
nor the look of sorrow pass from my mistress's face. 

* All this happened two years ago ; and if Master Percy 
is still alive, he must be six years old. But it's my belief, 
nurse, there are no hopes of such a thing, and it is only his 
poor mamma and little missy there who have much thoughts 
of it left. Messages have been sent out by ships, and a 
reward of a thousand pounds is offered in London to any 
one who can give news of the child ; but it's all of no use. 
We have lived here ever since, only going away once in the 
year to spend Christmas with the grandpapa at Fern Park. 
Poor old gentleman ! he goes on doing good, as he has 
done all his life, and caring for his poor people, and build- 
ing schools and churches. But he is getting very old now, 
and the trouble has told upon him too, for he hoped to 
have Master Percy taught in his ways, and following in 
his footsteps ; and now, if the Colonel were to die. Fern 
Park and all its poor people would pass into the hands of a 
distant cousin, who has no care for doing good, and no 
thought for the poqr, and so it's a very bad job altogether ;' 
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and as Mrs. Slade said this, she gave a deep sigh, and her 
story was finished. 

I never told that story about, any more than Mrs. Slade 
had done, either to the poor people in the village or to the 
other servants in the house, being afraid they might try to 
console my mistress, and so give her deeper pain ; but all 
the same I was very glad I had heard it, for from that time 
there were no secrets between Miss Ruth and me. And as 
she lay resting on the sofa in the evenings, instead of look- 
ing out of window and thinking her own thoughts, she 
would talk to me about her little lost brother, and tell me 
what he was like, and all about him. And it did her good, 
I know ; and the little prayer she used to say in whispers to 
herself, she did not mind my hearing her say out loud after- 
wards. Night or morning she never missed it, in the 
simple words that had come into her heart when first sh6 
lost her brother : * O God, bless and take care of my dear 
brother ; and if he is anywhere in the world, on desert lands 
or across the sea, find him out, and bring him home to us 
all again. For Christ's sake. Amen.' 

Many children now-a-days would have thought Miss 
Ruth's a dull life, for she saw very few people except those 
living in the house with her ; and as for . children's parties, 
and such things, she had scarcely even heard of them ; but 
she was always thinking more about others than herself, 
ay, and doing for them too, when she was well enough, and 
no complaints of dulness ever came from her lips. 
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As summer passed on, and autumn came, she began to 
talk of her grandpapa, and Christmas, and Fern Park. 
* We always go there,' she said to me one evening, * on the 
I St of December every year, and stay nearly a month/ 
Then after a minute or two she looked up and said, * Most 
people in England keep what they call " Merry Christmas," 
don't they, nurse ? But we never do, you know, because 
Percy s birthday comes in that week, and poor mamma 
could not bear any noise or fun ; but grandpapa has the 
poor old men and women to the house, and gives them 
money on Christmas eve ; and I go down with him and see 
them in the servants' hall, and they wish me "a merry 
Christmas" so many times over, that I suppose it must be 
a very pleasant thing.' 

* And so it is, my dear,' I said, ' and I hope you will 
have a good many some day or other;' for though at my 
time of life I had grown to think that the best sort of 
. Christmas-keeping was to have a thankful heart, thinking 
of Him whose great birthday it is, yet I knew He meant 
Christmas to be a joyful time for ever to little children, and 
I wished I could see my good, quiet Miss Ruth's eyes 
sparkle with all its merry sights and sounds. 

When the ist of December came, we started for Fern 
Park. It was very wintry weather, but we travelled in the 
close carriage, with plenty of warm rugs and furs, and were 
as snug and cosy as possible. My master and mistress sat 
on one side of the carriage, and Miss Ruth by my side on 
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the other; and when we stopped every now and then at 
the little roadside inns to change horses, she would look 
out of window at everything, not seeming the least 
tired, and chatter away so cheerfully, that her papa 
noticed it, and said, ' Why, nurse, I think our little girl 
does you credit ; surely she is getting a great deal stronger 
lately!' 

We had a long journey, and the stars were twinkling in 
the sky before the carriage passed through the lodge gates 
that led to Fern Park, and stopped before the great grey 
stone house where we were to spend our Christmas. 

A great house it was, to be sure, — wings here and pas- 
sages there, and steps up and steps down, and so many 
rooms that I could scarcely count them. 

Miss Ruth knew her way about it well enough, and she 
was very pleased to see her grandpapa. She did her lessons 
with her mamma as usual in the mornings, and was dressed 
in a white frock, and went down to dessert in the dining- 
room every evening; but somehow she grew quieter and 
paler again in that big house. 

Though there were plenty of servants in it, they were 
so far away that one did not seem to hear any sounds, 
except the far-off shutting or opening of a door ; and from 
our window, instead of being able to look out and see the 
people pass, there was only the park stretching far and 
wide, its trees bare of leaves, and its grass beginning to 
whiten then with snow. And there was no running in and 
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out to carry some little thing to a poor sick person, for 
down the straight drive alone, before you could go out of 
the lodge gates, it was more than a mile, and as long a 
walk as Miss Ruth could take ; altogether the life was too 
quiet for one child all alone. 

When we had been at Fern Park about a week, I was 
quite surprised, one morning after breakfast, to hear old 
Mr. Raymond's step coming up the stairs to our sitting- 
room ; for he always used a stick, and walked with trouble, 
and I had not known him come so high up before. 

' Run and help your grandpapa, my dear,' I said to Miss 
Ruth, and she was out on the landing in a minute with her 
ready hand. 

* Thank you, darling, thank you ! You play about 
here,' he said, * while I am speaking to nurse.' And as he 
came into our sitting-room, he shut the door after him, and 
coming up to me with a flurried look on his face, said, 
' Nurse, I want you to write at once to Mrs. Slade at Ash- 
wood, and ask her to set off for London, to a direction I 
will give you, by the first coach after she receives your 
letter.' Then looking full at me, he said, * I suppose some- 
how or other you have heard of our trouble about the child. 
Does Miss Ruth ever talk to you about it ?' 

' Yes, sir,' I said, ' she does.' 

* And does she ever speak of one of the sailors Master 
Percy liked, called " Scotch Dick ?'" 

* Oh yes, sir, that she does,' I said, ' and often tells me 
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what he was like, and all about him ; and Mrs. Slade has 
told me too/ 

As Mr. Raymond turned to leave the room, he said, 
* Do not say a word to any one yet, nurse, about what I 
have been asking you, for your poor mistress must hear 
nothing yet, lest our hopes should never come true; but 
we have hopes, nurse, — good hopes, thank God. By this 
morning's post, I heard from my London lawyer that a 
sailor has written to him from Scotland, saying he was 
wrecked in the ship " Sunflower,'' on her way from India, 
two years ago, and in that wreck saved the life of a child, , 
who is still living, and whom he is anxious to give back to 
its relations. He says that he was known as Scotch Dick 
on board the ship, has only lately reached Scotland, and did 
not know where to write or what to do, till he saw the 
reward offered in the newspapers. My lawyers have sent 
a trusted servant to Scotland to see the man and the child ; 
and, if the tale is true, they will be back with him in London 
before this week is out. Your master is too full of anxiety 
to stay here, and he starts for London to-morrow, that he 
may have the first news. Your mistress will know he goes 
on business ; but the kind of business we must not tell her 
yet, for all this we hear may be a tale to deceive us, or try 
and get money. But no pretences will do for us, nurse; for 
Mrs. Slade will be in London to know the man, and the 
father to know his child, and all will be made clear. But 
I must not think too much about it yet, for even the thought 
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of such an ending to all our trouble is almost too much 
happiness for an old man like me/ 

Next day the Colonel left for London, and all went on 
as usual in the house, except in the old squire's heart and 
mine. 

Very restless he was, poor gentleman, as I could tell, 
walking up and down the drive in front of our window with 
hurried steps, or bustling in and out of the house, not 
seeming able to read his newspaper or settle down to any- 
thing ; and much the same way I felt myself And all this 
time the mamma lay quietly on her sofa in the morning 
room, and Miss Ruth did her lessons, and prayed night and 
morning for her little brother to come back, neither of them 
knowing anything about the great joy that was so near. 
But they knew it at last ! 

The first morning in Christmas week brought a letter 
from the Colonel, full of happy news indeed. 

All the lawyer had heard was true. The sailor was in 
truth Scotch Dick, and the child was Master Percy, the 
long-lost son and heir. 

This the old squire told me in trembling haste, as he 
took the letter from the postman's hands, and read it in the 
hall. 

' They will be here to-night, nurse,' he said ; ' here to- 
night !' And then he went to break the news gently to my 
mistress, and I to Miss Ruth. 

When their first surprise and joy was over, happy 
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sounds seemed to begin to creep about that big house, and 
take its mournful quiet all away. 

My mistress left her sofa, and came up-stairs ; and the 
door of a little room was opened that had been kept closed 
for two years — a little room opening out of hers, made 
ready for Master Percy once before the trouble came ; and 
now the blinds were drawn up, and the pleasant sun let in ; 
and we moved about, and lighted the fire, and aired the 
little bed ; and Miss Ruth put books and toys upon the 
table ; and no one touched anything in it but ourselves. 

The hours of that day were very slow in passing ; but 
evening came at last, and then the carriage was sent to 
meet the London coach in the next town. And with hearts 
full of love and longing, my mistress and her little girl sat 
hand in hand in the old hall, listening for the sound of the 
carriage wheels. 

Another sound came first, however : the heavy tread, 
down the frosty drive and across the park, of country 
people, men and women and little children, who had some- 
how learnt the happy news, and came to welcome home the 
little grandson of the old squire they loved so well. 

A long loud cheer rose from all those many voices as 
the carriage came in sight, and another, louder and longer 
still, as it stopped before the great hall door ; but the sound 
of one little footfall, pattering up the stone steps was all my 
mistress seemed to hear, and the sound of one little voice, 
as it said, * I am come back to my mamma, and I want to 
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see if she is the same mamma I used to have long ago'/ 
A moment more, and Master Percy was in his mothers 
arms, — she looking in his clear blue eyes, knowing them and 
him so well, through all the changes of the long two years, 
and kissing and crying over him; and he, startled at so 
much love, anxious to seem to know the mamma whom he 
had been told he was come to see, and yet puzzled and 
uncertain in his memory. 

The squire and my master stayed outside the hall door 
to thank in kind and gracious words the good friends who 
shared their joy ; and then in they came with all haste, 
Scotch Dick and Mrs. Slade behind them ; and sitting on 
Dick's arm was the funniest, ugliest little monkey I ever 
saw, bobbing its head up and down, and looking as if it 
understood all that was going on. Master Percy was 
wrapped round in a great shawl when first we saw him, but 
that soon slipped off with his mamma's cuddling ; and then 
he stood by her side in a little rough fustian jacket and 
trowsers like a poor man's child, just as Dick had dressed 
him in all their wanderings; and somehow, in that dress 
and with the little sunburnt face, he was so different to 
what Miss Ruth remembered, in his worked frocks and 
coloured sashes, that she felt troubled in her mind, and 
creeping up to him, to make sure, said gently, * You are 
really little Percy, aren't you, dear ?' 

* No ! not little Percy, but little Brownie,' said the child 
in a clear voice. 
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Then Scotch Dick looked up, and said, * Ah, that was 
my name for you, but youVe come back to your own home 
and your own name now, young master;' and there was 
trouble in his voice as he said it, for the child had so long 
been like his own. 

Then the Colonel took Dick's hand in his before us all, 
and he said, * You have saved my child's life, and I hope 
you will never leave us ; but perhaps you will not care to 
stay, for you will be a rich man now, with the thousand 
pounds you will have for bringing him to me,' and the 
Colonel laughed as merry a laugh as ever I heard. And 
then he went with the old squire and Mrs. Raymond, and 
their two dear children, to the dining-room, there to spend 
what I dare say was the happiest evening of his whole life. 
And Mrs. Slade and I went down to the housekeeper's 
room to listen to Dick's wonderful story of the escape from 
the wreck. 

He told us that when that big wave came, and swept 
him and Master Percy from the raft, he thought he would 
try and swim back to the ship, and, as he was swimming, 
he saw in the dim light a small, white, upturned face in the 
water, and knew it was the little Admiral ; and then he put 
out all his strength and reached him, and swam with him 
to the ship, where he found another poor sailor from the 
raft, who had returned there with the same hope of saving 
his life. 

All the other people had left the ship, in the larger 
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boats and rafts ; but one little tub of a boat, thought too 
small to be of any use, was still floating by her side. In 
that boat Dick stayed with the child, while the other sailor, 
with the help of a rope, got into the ship and brought down 
some old blankets, a barrel of water, some biscuits, and 
some pork ; and with no other food but that they drifted in 
the little boat to the open sea, not daring to stay near the 
ship, for fear, when she sank, they should be drawn down 
with her, and not able to guide themselves to the land, 
which they knew was near, because, since the raft had 
started, a deeper darkness had come on, and they could not 
see where they went. 

For another night and nearly two days they drifted 
about, and then they were seen and picked up by a small 
Dutch trading vessel on her way to China. 

Dick and the little delicate boy lived through all the 
cold and hardships of that open boat ; but the other poor 
sailor died soon after he was taken out of it. 

The crew of the Dutch vessel were rough, rude men of 
all countries, who made poor Dick work night and day, and 
would scarcely give the child enough to eat; and when Dick 
told them that his papa and mamma were a gentleman and 
lady, and tried to make them treat him better, they only 
laughed, and would not believe it; and so Dick found it 
best to be quiet. 

He stitched up a rough little jacket, and trowsers, and 
cap for Master Percy out of the old brown blankets they 
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brought from the ship, and then it was that first in fun he 
called him ' Little Brownie/ 

It was a long time before the vessel reached an out- 
of-the-way seaport in China, and then again a long time 
before it sailed back to Holland ; but once there, Dick soon 
found his way with the child to his own Scotch home, far 
away in the Highlands ; and there, among the simple vil- 
lage people. Master Percy was petted, and made much of, 
and fed on goats' milk and oat-cakes, and dressed in the 
little suit of homespun linsey he still wore. 

All this time Dick could not tell if Master Percy's 
mamma was still alive, or drowned on that dreadful night, 
and he did not know who to write to, or what to do, for 
he was only a poor sailor ; and, before railways, such things 
were more difficult to find out than they are now. But at 
last he thought he had better travel to the great town of 
Edinburgh, and perhaps he should hear there what he 
ought to do. 

When Dick had told as far as this, the monkey began 
to chatter. * Ah !' said Dick, * that's as much as to say you 
want to be talked about ; and so you shall have, a turn.' 
And then he went on to say that a Dutch sailor gave that 
monkey to Master Percy, coming home in the vessel, and 
that it had been his great pet ever since ; and that they all 
three set out together on their journey to Edinburgh, — 
Master Percy, and the monkey, and himself, — sometimes 
walking, and sometimes getting a ride on a coach ; and that ' 
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there was only one of the three who ever made himself 
disagreeable, and who, to tell the truth, he said he did not 
like the look of, except for Master Percy's sake. When 
the monkey heard this, he grinned and chattered and made 
horribly ugly faces, as if he was very angry. So I suppose 
he knew quite well that he was the one of the three who 
had made himself disagreeable. 

Then Dick went on to say, that almost directly they 
got to Edinburgh, he saw the paper offering the reward 
for the child lost in the wreck of the * Sunflower;' and he 
knew it must mean Master Percy, and wrote to the Lon- 
don lawyer, whose direction was given. 

' And the rest you know already,' said Dick ; * and all 
I have to say about it besides is, that I hope the child, 
who has been with me these two years, and has laid hard 
and lived poor, but who has been kept innocent and merry 
and honest-hearted through it all, won't come to be spoiled, 
now he is going to be turned back again into a fine young 
gentleman.' 

' That he never shall, if I can help it, Dick,' said I, and 
then my mistress's bell rang; and by the time I got up- 
stairs, there was Master Percy in his own room, with his 
mamma and sister close about him, — ^the good little sister 
getting on so happily with him by that time, and remem- 
bering him better every minute. As I went in, he said, 
* Where is Dick ? I want to bid Dick good-night, and then 
Tippoo can come to bed.' 
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Tippoo was the name of the ugly little monkey, who 
had always curled itself up at night in Master Percy's 
arms ; but you may think his mamma felt rather horrified 
at the thought of its sleeping with her dear little boy in 
the next room to hers. 

So when Dick came up, he said that he would make a 
nice little bed for Tippoo in his own room, and it would be 
just as happy there ; and then Dick bid Master Percy good- 
night, and Master Percy bid the monkey good-night, and 
then he said the little prayer which Dick had never let 
him forget, and then he laid his head on his soft pillow, 
and fell fast asleep. 

That night, when Miss Ruth knelt down by her bed- 
side, without any word of mine, she changed her old prayer 
to a new one, thanking and blessing God for bringing her 
brother home. 

As I kissed her, the last thing I said, * Well, my dear, 
I do not suppose there is another child in England who 
has been so fortunate as to have a little brother for a 
Christmas present.' 

*And, oh, nurse! grandpapa says he does not think 
there will be another house in England where Christmas 
shall be kept as he is going to keep it here. So I shall 
see a merry, merry Christmas after all' 

Next morning the little homespun linsey clothes were 
folded up and put carefully away, in memory of the past ; 
and Master Percy, dressed once more in soft and dainty 
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clothes, in velvet, and in lace, brought down from London 
by his papa, looked for all the world like a little prince. 

If the house had been a bit too quiet before he came, 
no one could say that was the fault afterwards. The squire 
gave his orders, and straightway there began a cheerful 
bustle up-stairs and down. Notes were sent to all the 
country round, inviting friends and neighbours, rich and 
poor, to come and keep a merry Christmas. The house- 
maids began to scrub and polish, and the cooks to chop 
mince meat and mix plum-puddings, and Miss Ruth to 
grow almost as merry as her little brother ; and the voices 
and the laughter of those two children were always heard 
together everywhere. But though they laughed and talked 
a good deal, I must say they helped a good deal too, and 
went out into the Park to get holly and mistletoe to deco- 
rate the rooms with. 

Snow was all over the ground then, but sunshine was 
all over the snow ; so it was bright and pleasant. And 
Master Percy cut off the little red-berried sprigs with his 
pocket-knife, one after another, till the big basket was quite 
full, and then they carried it back to the house ; and Dick, 
on a ladder, ornamented the looking-glasses and the big 
pictures high up on the walls ; and the little ones that they 
could reach on tiptoe, they did themselves. 

There were pictures worth thousands all about that 
house, done by great painters ; but the one these children 
thought the best of, and took most pains to decorate care- 
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fully that day, was a small one of their grandpapa, in a 
blue coat and brass buttons. People said it was not well 
done, so it was hung, rather out of sight, over a table in an 
old niche in the hall ; but whether it was well done or not, 
it was a good likeness of the grandpapa they loved, and so 
they loved it best ; and when they had finished sticking 
the little sprigs of holly in and out the frame. Master Percy 
in his fun laughed and nodded at it, and said, *A merry 
Christmas to you, grandpapa/ 

Next day that great house was full in every nook and 
corner ; and towards evening carriage after carriage rattled 
to the door, and grown-up people and children, more than 
I could count, kept coming gladly in. And as for little 
boys, I never saw so many of them together before ; for 
you see, now the Colonel had got his own back again, safe 
and sound, he seemed as if he could not have too many of 
their jolly little faces about him. And then the laughter 
and the fun began, and went on till the very walls of 
the old house seemed to ring again. Christmas trees and 
Pharaoh's serpents had not come into fashion then; but, 
oh! what games of hunt-the-slipper and blindmans buff, 
and what snap-dragon, and what country dances, there were 
instead ! And then an old Father Christmas stalked in out 
of the snow. Not a little chalk fellow, with his inside full 
of sugar-plums, but a real man from the village, all dressed 
up, and with a goat s beard, who acted beautifully, and said 
such funny things, that people went into fits of laughter. 
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Next to him came the Morris dancers, decked out In 
coloured ribbons, and full of odd speeches and antics ; and 
after all this came the supper, which was a sight in itself, 
with a boar's head in the middle, and turkeys and game- 
pies and jellies, and no end of good things all round it. 

At supper, Master Percy in his velvet dress sat by his 
papa s side, and all the people drank his health with great 
cheering, and then they wanted to hear more about how 
he had been saved. So Dick was called, and, with Tippoo 
sitting on his arm, told over again the wonderful story you 
know already. Then every one drank Dick's health, because 
he had saved Master Percy's life ; and I do believe, after 
that, they would have been glad to drink the monkey's 
health, because he was Master Percy's pet, but it was 
getting very late then ; so good-byes were said, and all the 
visitors the house could hold remained, while the others 
rattled away in carriages to their own homes. 

Next morning the fun began again, for an old-fashioned 
Christmas was not finished in a day; and on the second 
evening, instead of the sound of carriage wheels came the 
clatter of rough country-made boots and shoes to the 
squire's door; and his poor people — the people so near 
and dear to him all his life — had their turn of the feasting 
and the fun. 

The third day was Christmas-day, and we grew more 
thoughtful, as it brought to our minds that the squire's 
little heir we were all so proud of was heir also to one far 
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greater than the squire ; and as he walked to the village 
church among his kinsfolk and his friends, and sat in the 
old square pew, with a sweet and serious look upon his 
face, many a prayer was said, that God would bless him in 
his life to come, and that he might grow up deserving all 
the love that welcomed him to his home that happy Christ- 
mas once upon a time. 

And now, my dears, I have told you as many stories 
as this book will hold; so, hoping you may like them, I 
must say good-bye for the present. 
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With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Bainy Days, niustrated by 
H. Weir. Second Edition. 2«. 6rf. cloth; 3s. 6rf. coloured, gilt edges 

*• The dedication of these pretty tales, prove by whom they are written ; they are inde- 
libly stamped with that natural and gr&cefiil method of amusing while instructing, which 
only persons of genius possess."— i^/rJoMma?. 



THOMAS HOOD'S DAUGHTER. 

Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane ; 

A Patchwork of Story and Song, by Frances Frbeling Broderip. 
Illustrated by her brother Thomas Hood. Super royal 16mo. price 
3s, 6d. cloth, As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
*' Hans Andersen has a formidable rival in this gentle lodj."— ilr/ Journal. 



My Grandmother's Budget 



of Stories and Verses. By Frances Frbeling Bbodbrip. Illustrated 
by her brother, Thomas Hood. Price 35. 6(/. cloth; 48. 6d, coloured, 
gilt edges. 
*' Some of the most charming little inventions that ever adorned the department of 
literature."— ///t«<rcrf«i Times, 

Tiny Tadpole; 

And other Tales. By Frances Freeling Broderip, daughter of the 
late Thomas Hood. With Illustrations by her Brother. Super- 
Royal 16mo. price 3s. 6d, doth; 4«. 6c?. coloured, gilt edges. 
** A remarkable book, by the brother and sister of a family in which genias and fun are 
inherited."— Saturday Review. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

By Frances Freeling Broderip. Illustrated by her Brother. 
Super Boyal 16mo. price 2s. ^d. doth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The Fables contain the happiest mingUng of fmi, fancy, humour, and instruction."— 
Jri Jourttai. 
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CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S DAUGHTER. 

What became of Tommy; 

By Emilia Maebyat Nobris. With Illustrations by Absolon. 
Super-royal 16mo., price 2«. 6d., cloth, 3s. 6d,, coloured, gilt edges. 

A Week by Themselves ; 

By Emilia Mabryat Nobbis, with illustrations by Cathabine A. 
Edwabds. Super royal 16mo., price 28. 6d, cloth, Qs. 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges. 
'* Our younger readers will be charmed with a story of some youthful Crusoes, written 
by the daughter of Captain Marryat."— Guarebaa. 

Harry at School ; 

By Emilia Marbyat. With Illustrations by Absolon. Super 
Boyal 16mo. price 28. 6d. cloth; 38. ed. coloured, gilt edges. 

Long Evenings; 

Or, Stories for My Little Friends, by Emilia Mabbyat. Illustrated by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Price 2h, 6d. cloth; 38, 6d. coloured, gilt 
edges. 

LANDELUS INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

A Practical ninstrated Guide to the useful employment of Leisure 
Hours. By E. Landjrlls. With Two Hundred Cuts. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d., cloth. 
" A new and valuable form of endless amusement. "~Aoncon^»rmu^ 
** We recommend it to all who hare children to be instructed and Bmvaed.**—Bconomiit. 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, 

And Book of Recreation. By E. and A. Landblls. Third Edition. 
With 200 Illustrations. Royal 16mo. price 2$. 6d. cloth. 
" A perfect magazine of information."— itfta^oteii Newt of ths World. 

Home Pastime ; 

Or, The Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instructions. By 

E. Landblls. New and Cheaper Edition, price 38. 6d. complete, with 

the Cards, and Descriptive Letterpress. 

♦»♦ By this novel and ingenious "Pastime," Twelve beautiful Models can 

be made by Children from the Cards, by attending to the Plain and Simple 

Instructions in the Book. 

"As a delightful exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of passing a winter** 
evening, we commend the Child's own Toy Maker.*'-~IUustrated Newi. 
*' Should be in every house blessed with the presence of chUdren."— TAtf Field, 

The Illustrated Paper Model Maker; 

Containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Descriptive Letter-press 
and Diagrams for the construction of the Models. By E. Landblls. 
Price 2s, in a neat Envelope. 
" A most excellent mode of educating both eye and hand in the knowledge of form."— 
Jlng^luh Churchman. 
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. THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

Fairy Land; 

Or, Reci-eation for the Rising Generation, in Prose and Verse. By 
Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. Hood, Jan. Second 
Edition, Super-royal 16mo; price 3s, 6U. cloth; 4*. 6d, coloured 
gilt edges. 
'* These tales are charming. Before it goes into the Narsery, ire recommend all grown 
up people should study * Fairy Laud' — BLiu:kwood,] " 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Preface b)' his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son. Fourth 
Edition. Post 4to, fancy boards, price 2«. 6(/., coloured. 
** The Illustrations are intensely humourous." — The Critic. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF '* TRIUMPHS OF STEAM," ETC 

Meadow Lea; 

Or, the Gipsy Children; a Story founded on fact. By the Author of 
" The Triumphs of Steam," ** Our Eastern Empire," etc. With Illustra- 
tions by John Gilbkkt. Fcap. 8vo. price 4«. 6d, cloth; 5*. gilt edges. 

The Triumphs of Steam; 

Or, Stories from the lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 
Illustrations by J. Gilbebt. Dedicated by permission to Robert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Second edition. Royal l6mo, price Ss, Qd, 
cloth; 4s. 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 
" A most delicious volume of examples.*'— ^r^ Joumai, 

Our Eastern Empire ; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition, with 
Continuation to the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. With Four 
niustrations. Royal 16mo. cloth 3s. 6d.i 4s. 6d coloured, gilt edges. 
" These stories are charming, and convey a general viev df Ihe progress of our Empire In 
the East The tales ai^ told with admirable clearness."— ^^Aefi«ti»i. 

Might not Right; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. Illus- 
trated by J. Gilbert. Royal 16mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

*' With the fortunes of Columbus, Cortes, and Pizarro, for the staple of these stories, the 
writer has succeeded in producing a very iuteresting yrolvaae.^'—JUtutrated Newt. 



Tuppy 



9 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. By the Author of " The Triumphs 

of Steam," etc., etc. Illustrated by Habrison Weib. Super Royal 

16mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" A very intelligent donkey, worthy of the distinction conferred upon him by the artist .** 
^Art Journal. 
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!• The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

in Bhymes and Pictures. By William Newman. 12 Illustrations. 
Price 6d. plain, Is, coloured. 2s. 6d, on linen, and bound in cloth. 

Uniform in size and price, 

2. The History of a Cup of Tea. 

3. The History of a Scuttle of Coals. 

4. The History of a Lump of Sugar. 

5. The History of a Bale of Cotton. 

6. The History of a Golden Sovereign. 

♦^* Nos. 1 to 3 and 4 to 6, may be had bound in Two Volumes. Cloth 
price 2s. oacb, plain; Ss, 6(f. coloured. 

Distant Homes; 

Or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs. L E. Aylmer. 
With niustrations by J. Jackson. Super Royal 16mo. price 3*. 6d. 
cloth; 48. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

. " Engliah children will be delighted with the history of the Graham Family, and be 
enabled to form pleasant and trnthita conceptions of the * Distant Homes' inhabited by 
their kindred."— ^^Acnaum. 

Neptune's Heroes : or The Sea Kings of England; 

from Hawkins to Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Blustratcd 
by Morgan. Fcap. 8 vo; price 5». cloth; 5».6{f. gilt edges. 

*• We trust Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to interpret to her 
ehildren the noble lives of her greatest men."— Athenaum, 

Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the Wall By Henry Bdrsill. First and Second 
Series each containing Eighteen Original Designs. 4to price 2«. each 
plain ; 2«. Qd, coloured. 
•* Uncommonly clever— some wonderful effects are produced.*'— 2%tf Preu, 
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BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

Our Soldiers; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Army during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece from a Painting in the Victoria Cross 
Gallery. Second Edition. Fcp. 8yo. price Ss, cloth; 3s. ^d. gilt edges. 

Our Sailors; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Navy during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece. Second Edition, Ecap. 8ro. 
price 3s, cloth; 3s. 6d, gilt edges. 

" These volumes abundantly prove that both our oflBcers and men In the Army and Navy, 
have been found as ready as ever to dare, and to do aa was dared and done of yore, whon 
led by a Nelson or a Wellington." 

W. M. G. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. price 5*. each, cloth; 5s, 6d gilt edges. 

True Blue ; 

Or, the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman of the Old School. 

" Tliere is about all Mr. Kingston's talcs a spirit of hopefdlness, honesty, and cheery 
pcoud principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well as most interestiiig reading.'* — 
JUra. 

" With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English author who will compare 
with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adventure."~//ftM^ra/ec{ News. 

Will Weatherhelm ; 

Or, the Yam of an Old Sailor about his Early life and Adventures. 

Fred Markham in Russia; 

Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

Salt Water; 

Or l^eil D'Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures. With Eight Illustrations. 



Mark Seaworth; 

A Tale of the Lidian Ocean. With Illustrations by J. Absolon. 
Second Edition. 

Peter the Whaler; 

His early Life and Adventnres in the Arctic Begions. Third Edition. 
Illustrations by E. Duncan. 
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Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

Illastrated bj C. H. Bbnnbtt. With Ninety Engravings. New 
Edition. Fcap. 4tay price 3^. 6d cloth« plain, or 6j. colonred. 

*' The illustrations are all so replete with ftm and imagination, that we scarcely know 
who will be most pleased with the book, the good-natured grandfather who gives it, or the 
chubby grandchild who gets it, for a Christmas-Box."— JVote* and QMicriet, 

Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Biddies, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Peter Puzzlewell, Esq., of Kebm Hall. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece by Phiz. 16mo, 2«. 6d cloth. 

Clara Hope; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milker. With Frontispiece 
by Birket Foster. Fcap. Svo. price 3«. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 

**A beautiftxl narrative, showing how bad habits may be eradicated, and eril tempers 
subdued." — British Mother's Joivmal, 

Pages of Child Life; 

By Catharine Augusta Howell, author of " Pictures of School 
Life." With Three lllusirations. Fcap. 8vo., price 3*. 6dL cloth. 

The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and ofthe FAT FROG. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Illustrated 
by H. Weir. 2«. Qd, cloth; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

**Most amusingly and wittily told."— Jl/onu/i^ HerakU 

Historical Acting Charades; 

Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings, by the author of " Cat and 
Dog," etc. New.Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price Ss, 6d, cloth gilt edgcb. 

**A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical vdlvie,*y'IttitsU'atedNetos, 

The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thirty-five Illnstrations by Richard Dotlb. Beautifully printed. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 4to. price 2«. 6d, cloth; 38,6d. 
coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges. 

** In Doyle's drawings we have wonderflil conceptions, which will secure the book a 
place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite thjB imaginations of children." 
—lUustratea Times. 
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Granny's Wonderful Chair; 

And its Tales of Faiiy Times^ By Fbanges Browite. Illnstrations 
by Eennt Msadows. Ss. 6d. cloth, 49. 6(L coloured. 
'*One of the happiest blendings of xnarrel and moral we have ever seen."— JU/erayy 



The Early Dawn; 

Or, Stories to Think about Illustrated bj H. Wbib, etc Small 
4ta; price 2s, Qd. cloth; 3ff. 6<L coloured, gilt edges. 

Angelo ; 

Or, the Fine Forest among the Alps. By Gbraldihe E. Jbwsburt, 
author of ** The Adopted Child," etc Illustrations by J. Absolon. 
Second Edition. Price 28, 6d, cloth; Sa, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
** As pretty a child's story as one might look fbr on a winter's day."— JS»xamt'ner. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. Small 4to.; price 
Ss.6d, cloth; 48. 6dl coloured. 

** Cleverly written, abounding in frolic and pathos, and inculcates so pnre a moral, that 
we mnst pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow, who catches these * Tales of Magic,* 
as a windfall from * The Christmas Tree\**—AtheruButn. 



Faggots for the Fire Side; 



Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Pbter Parley. With Twelve 
Tinted Illustrations. New Edition. Foolscap Svo.; 38, Gd,, doth; 
As, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
** A new book by Peter Parley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, wherever the 

English language is spoken and read. He has a happy method of conveying information, 

wliue seeming to address himself to the imagination.''— 7Atf Critic, 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Religion of tiie Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By Mrs. M'Dougall. Fourth 
Thousand, with Illustrations. 3s, %d, cloth. 
** All is new, interesthig, and admirably told."— C/itircA and State Gazette, 

Kate and Rosalind; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of ** Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores," etc Fcap. Svo, 3s, 6d, cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 

** A book of miusual merit. The story is exceedingly well told, and the characters are 
drawn with a freedom and boldness seldom met with/'— Church of England Quarterhf, 

" We have not room to exemplify the skill with which Fuseyism is tracked and detected. 
The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best days of 
Bliss Edgeworth."— JFnw0r'f Magazine, 
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Clarissa Donnelly; 

Or, The History of an Adopted Child. By GsRALDiNft £. 

Jbwsbubt. With an Dlnstration by John Absolok. Ecap. 8yo, 

d«.642. doth; 4#. gilt edges. 
*' With wonderftil power, onlv to be matched by as admirable a simplicity. Miss Jewtbury 
has narrated the history of a cnild. For nobility of purpose, for simple, nervous writing, 
and for artistic construction, it is one of the most valuable works of the day.*'— JUm^V 
Companicn, 



The Discontented Children; 



And How they were Cured. By M. and E. Eirbt. Illastrated 
by H. E. Browne (Phiz.). Third edition, price 2«. 6dL cloth; 
24* 6i. coloured, gilt edges. 
**.We know no better method of banishing 'discontent * ftom school-room and nursery 
than by introducing this wise and clever story to their inmates.*'— ilr< Journal. 

The Talking Bird; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
E. KiRBT. With Illustrations by H. K Browne. Second Edition. 
Price 28. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Julia Maitland; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and E. Kirbt. Illustrated by 
Absolon. Price 2«. 6d. cloth; Zs. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' It is nearly sack a story as Hiss Edgeworth might have written on the same theme."— 
Tlie Freu. 

COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 
Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2s. 6dL, in fancy boards, 
or mounted on cloth. Is. extra. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

The Careless Chicken; 

By the Baron Krakemsides. By Alfred Crowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Baron Krakemsides, of Burstenoudelafen Castle. Illustrated 
by Ai^red Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise; 

Bv the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large coloured 
Plates. Price 2s. 6(21 fancy boards; or 3s, 6d, mounted on cloth. 
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The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Built. Splendidly Illustrated and magnificently lUuminated by Thb 
Son op x Genius. Price 2s. infancy cover. 
** Magnificent in suggestion, and most comical in expression I **^-Alhett<eum. 

A Peep at the Pixies; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. Author of " Life ot 
Stothard," " Trelawny," etc., etc. With Illustrations by Phiz. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3s. 6d, cloth; 4s. Qd. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' A peep at the actual Pixies of Deyonshire, faithfully described by Mrs. Bra^, is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her suttjeot, her exquisite feeling 
for nature, and her real delight in tairy lore, have given a freshness to the little volume 
we did not expect. The noteis at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to know the origin of such tales and legends."~^r^ JoumcU. 



A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H. E. B&owne (Phiz), J. Gilbbst, T. LandSeeiu 
J. Leech, J. S. Pkout, H. Weir, etc. New Edition. Boyal 4to., 
bound in a new and Elegant Cover, price 3». 6d. plain; 7*. 6rf. coloured ; 
10s. 6d. mounted on cloth and coloured. 

Ocean and her Rulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over the Sea; 
and comprising a brief History of Navigation. By Alfbbd Elwes. 
With Erontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

** The volume is replete with valuable and interesting information ; and ve cordially 
recommend it as a useful auxiliary in the school-room, and entertaining companion in the 
library." — Morning Poit. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia; 

Or, Little Talks on Great Subjects. A Book for Girls. By Leonoba 
G. Bell. Frontispiece by J. Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 



Blind Man's Holiday; 



Or Short Tales for the Nursery. By the Author of " Mia and Charlie," 
" Sidney Grey," etc. Illustrated by John Absolon. Super Eoyal 
16mo. price Ss. 6<f. cloth; As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield; 

A Tale. By Oliyeb Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. With 
Eight Illustrations by J. Absolon. Square fcap. 8vo, price 5s., cloth; 
78, half-bound morocco, Eoxburghe style; lOs. 6d, antique morocco. 

Mr. Absolon's graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the volume : altogether, 
it is as pretty an edition of the ' Vicar' as we haye seen. Mrs, Primrose herself would 
consider it * well dressed.' '*—Art Joumat, 

** A deli^tftd edition of one of the most delightftxl of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this volume attractive to any lover of books,**— Edinburgh Guaraiem, 

The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Grandfather Gret. With Blustrations. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Eoyal 16mo., 2s, Qd, cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The Idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The subjects are well 
selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible manner." — Weekfy Netos, 

Cat and Dog; 

Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain, niustrated^by Weir. Eighth 
Edition. Super-royal 16mo, 28. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The author of this amusing little tale is, evidently, a keen observer of nature. The 
illustrations are well executed ; and the moral, which points the tale, is conveyed in the 
most attractive form.**— JBriiamUa. 

The Doll and Her Friends; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina, By the Author of " Cat and 
Dog." Third Edition. With Pour Dlustrations by H. K Browne 
(Phiz), 2s. 6d., cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured^ gilt edges. 

Tales from Catland; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabby. 
niustrated by H. Weir. Fourth Edition. Small 4to, 2«. 6rf; plain; 
3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

'* The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this one of the pleasantest 
little books of the season."— Z,<»^*f Nevospaper. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, 
price 2s., plain; 2s. 6d, coloured, fancy boards. 

*< Truer, heartier, more plasiul, or more eqjojable sketches of animal life cotdd 
scarcely be found anywhere.^*— Spee&ifor. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE MRS- R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third Edition. With niustrations by Harrison Weir. Fcap. 8vo, 
Ss. 6d. cloth; 48, gilt edges. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6rf. cloth; 4*. gilt edges, 
•• Amusing, instracti ve, and ably written.'*— Zftorory Oazette. 

'* Mrs. Lee*s anthorities— to name only one. Professor Owen— are, for tlie most part 
tint'TaXe.^—AthetuBum, 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. Archer. Third Edition. 
Super-royal 16mo, 28, Sd, cloth; S«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harrison 
Weir. Super-royal 16mo, 3«. 6d, cloth; 58, coloured gilt edges. 
\* May be had in Two Volumes, 2s, each plain; 28, 6rf. Coloured, 
Entitled ** British Animals and Birds." " Foreign Animals and Birds.** 

Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Faggot House. Illustrated by Gilbert. Second Edition. 
Price 28, 6d. cloth; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
Second Edition. Illustrated by Frout. Fcap. Syo., 5s. cloth; 5«. 6d, 
giltedges. 

The African Wanderers; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 
Descriptions of the Maimers and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 
the Natural Productions of the Country. Fourth Edition. With Eight 
Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 3«. 6rf. cloth; 48, gilt edges. 

** For fascinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the roluxne is equal to any 
relationof trar^ we ever Tead.'*—Bniamua, 

EUECANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Their Beauties, Uses and Influences. By Mrs. B. Lee. With beau- 
tiful coloured Illustrations by J. Andrews. 8vo, price 108, 6d,, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges. 

** The volume is at once useful as a botanical work, and exquisite as the ornament of a 
boudoir table.'*— ^ntoimia. ** As ftiU of interest as of beauty."— wlrt Jatimal, 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easj Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
tunil Principles into daily practice. Illustrated by J. Gilbe&t. Third 
Edition. 16mo, 2«. 6d. cloth; Ss, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** A little book in beautifid lai^ clear tj^pe, to suit the capacity of iaSant readers, whicli 
we can with pleasure recommend." — ChntHan Lcuiic^ Magazine, 

Short and Sunple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Fifth Edition. 

Square 16mo, U. cloth. 

*< Well adapted to the capacities of children— beginniiig with the simplest forms which 

the youngest child may lisp at its mother's knee, and proceeding with those suited to its 

gracfually advandne affe. Special prayers, detdened for particular circumstances and 

occasions, are added.. We cordially recommend the hookJ'— Christian Guardian, 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of very young 
Children. Twelfth Edition, with Twelve Engravings. 2«. 6a. cloth; 
38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Fifth Edition. Twelve Illustrations. 28, 6d, cloth, 38, 6d, coloured. 

ture Histories for Little Children. 

With sixteen Illustrations, by John Gilbebt. Super-royal 16mo. 
price 2s, 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edge^ 
CoKTBNTs. — ^The EQstory of Joseph — ^History of Moses— History of our 
Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately : 6d, each, plain; Is, coloured. 



Scriptr 



The Family Bible Newly Opened; 

With Uncle Goodwin's account of it. By Jefvbbts Tatlob. 
Frontispiece by J. Gilbebt. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, doth. 
** A rerv good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feelings, and intel- 
ligence of young people." — Eaucaiional Titnes, 

Good in Everything ; 

Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mbs. Babwell, 

Author of '* Little Lessons for Little Learners," etc. Second Edition. 

Illustrations by Gilbebt. 28. 6d. cloth; 3tf. 6 cf., coloured, gilt edges. 

" The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more ffood than a thousand set tasks 
abounding with dry and uninteresting truisms."— JieS** Messenger. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an Illustration 
by a well-known Artist. Price Is, cloth. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By LiJ>T Stoddabt. 

2. MES. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Charles and Uixx Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmer, 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of « Always Happy." 

11. HARRYS HOLIDAY. By Jepferys Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

The above may he had Two Volumes bound in One, at Two Shillings cloth. 

Glimpses of Nature; 

And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
Designed to assist and encourage Young Persons in forming habits of 
observation. By Mrs. LouDoy. Second Edition, enlarged. With 
Forty-one Illustrations. Ss, 6cL cloth. 

** We could not recommend a more valuable little yolnme. It is ftill of information, con- 
veyed in the most agreeable meamer,**^Literary Qaxettt, 

Tales of School Life, 

By Agnes Loudon. With Illustrations by John Absolon. Second 
Edition. Royal 16mo, 2s, 6d, plain; Bs,6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** These reminiscences of school days will be recognised as tmthftil pictures of every-daj 
•ccurrence. The style is ooUoquial and pleasant, and therefore well snited to those ibr 
whose perusal it is intended."— ^M^fuetim. 
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Kit Bam, the British Sinbad; 

Or, the Yarns of an Old Mariner. By Mart Cowdbn Clabkb, iUds* 
trated by George Crttikshank. Fcap. Svo, price Ss. 6d, cloth; 
4s. gilt edges. 

The Day of a Baby Boy; 

A Story for a Youns Child. By E. Bergeb. With Blastrations by 
John Absolon. Third Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 2«. 6d. 
cloth; Ss, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
** A sweet little book for the nuneiy.'*— CAm^MiM Times. 

Harry Hawkins's H-Book; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H's. Frontispiece by H. Wbib. 
Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 6 J. 
** No foxnily or school-room within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow bells, should be 
without this merry manual." — Art Journal. 

The Ladies' Album of Fancy Work. 

Consisting of Novel, Elegant, and Useful Patterns in Knitting, Netting, 
Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in Colours. Bound in a beautiful 
cover. Post 4to, 38, 6d., gilt edges. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm; 

Or, Country Pleasures. By Cathesinb M. A. Coufeb. Illustrations 
by Absolok. Small 4to, Ss. 6cL, plain; 4«. 6dL coloured; gilt edges. 

The Modem British Plutarch; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 
for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Tatlob, LL.D. 
Author of ** A Manual of Ancient and Modern History," etc. 12mo, 
Second Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. 48. 6d. cloth ; 58. gilt edges. 

** A work which wiU be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young ^nooB.**— British 
Quarterly Review. 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mamma. With Four Illustrations by John Absolon. 
Second Edition. Small 4to., 2a, ed., plain; Ss. 6d,, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and Blnstrated by C. H. Bennett 
Twenty-four Engravings, price 2«. cloth; 2s. 6dL coloured. 

** Bich in the quaint humour and fancy that a man of gentna knows how to spare tar the 
enlivenment of children."— £j»niadi0r. 
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The Celestial Empire; 

^ Points and Pickings of Information abont China and the Chinese. 
By the late "Old Humphrey.** With Twenty Engravings from 
Drawings by W. H. Pbior. Fcap. 8vo, 3«. 6d, cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

'* The book is exactly what the author proposed it should be, ftall of good information 
good feeling, and good temper."— ^2Zm'« Indian Mail, 

Maud Summers the Sightless : 

A Narrative for the Yoang. niastrated by Absolon. S«.6(f. cloth; 
4t8. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

London Cries and Public Edifices 

Illustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Lukb Limnbr; with descrip- 
tive Letter-press. Square 12mo, 28, 6d. plain; 5s, coloured. 

The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame db Chatelain. Illustrated by John 
Leech. Small 4to, 2s. ed. cloth; 38, 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 
Speaking. By Paert Gwynne. 1 1th Thousand. 18mo. price 6d. 
sewed, or is, cloth, gilt edges. 

'* All who wish to mind their p** and 9*1 should consult this little volume.'*-' -G^ntfeman't 
Magazine, 

Tales from the Court of Oberon. 

Containing the favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa and Per- 
cinet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in the Wood. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by Crowquill. 28, 6d, plain; 3«. 6d, coloured. 



Rhymes of Royalty. 



The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the 
reign of Queen Victoria; with aa Appendix, comprising a sununary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo, 2«. 6tf. cloth. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 
5s, cloth. 
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True Stories from Modem History, 

From the Death of Charlemagne to the present Time. Eighth 
Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 58, cloth. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to the present time hj Mrs. Milnbb. With 
Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 
by Habvby. New Edition in One Volume. 58, doth. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Rev. B. H. Dbapeb. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 58, cloth. 

Wars of the Jews, 

As related by JoSbphus; adapted to the Capacities of Toung Persons, 
With 24 Engravings. Sixth Edition. 4s, 6d. cloth. 

iPictorial Geography. 

For the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illustrations of the 
various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear and definite 
ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. Price 28, 6d, in tints; 
58, on Rollers, varnished. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted for Examination 
Purposes, but also suited for general use in Schools. By T. S. Catzeb, 
Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Third Edition,, 
revised and stereotyped. Price It, 6d, cloth. 

*#♦ Answers to the above, 1«. 6c?. cloth. j 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; 

On the same plan. 8vo., price Ss, ed, cloth. 
Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2*. 6d, cloth. 

Gaultier's Familiar Geography, 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloured) 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth. 
Edition. 16mo, 3«. cloth. 

Gaultier's Atlas. 

Consisting of 8 Maps coloured, and 7 in OatUne^ etc Folio, 15<« 
half-bound. 
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Butler's Outline Maps, and Key ; 



Or. Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late 
William Butler. Enlarged bj the author's son, J. 0. Butler. 
Thirty-third Edition, revised. 4$, 



£ very-Day Things; 

Or, Useful Knowledge n 
Mineral Substances In c 
cloth. 

" A little encyclopedia of usefiil knowledge, deserving aplace in eTery juvenile library, 
—Evangelical Magazine, 



Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Substances In common use. Second Edition. 18mo, Is, Gd, 
cloth. 



MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs; 

Ou Petits Contes Moraux. With a Key to the difficult words and 
phrases. Frontispiece. Second Edition. 18mo, 2s, cloth. 
"Written inpiure and easy French."— ifomin^ Fo$t, 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

For the Use of Children. With Eighty Illustrations. Royal 16mo., 
price Is. sewed; 1*. 6d, cloth. 



Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. 6d. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use of Begin- 
ners. New Edition, I*, sewed. 

Le Babillard, 

An Amiusing Introduction to the French Language. By a French 
Lady. Seventh Edition. With 16 Illustrations. 28. cloth. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Language, 
on the Flan of ''Le BabiUard." 16 Illustrations. 16mo, price 2«. 
cloth. 
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Battle Fields. 

A graphic Guide to the Places described in the History of England as. 
the scenes of such Events; with the situation of the princip^ Naval 
Engagements fought on the Coast of the British Empire. By Mr.. 
Wauthibr, Geographer. On a large sheet 3s. ed.; in case 6^.^ or 
on a roller, and varnished, Is. 6d. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 

TORY of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL. 
Intended for Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. 
By A. T. WfliTB. Oblong 8vo, price 1*., sewed. 

The First Book of Geography; 

specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 
Young Teacher. By Hugo Bbid, author of •* Elements of Astronomy^"^ 
etc. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. 18mo, Is. sewed. 

** One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we bare met with.** 
•^Etbtcaiional Timei. 

The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Ladt Fbnk, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. 
Fiftieth Edition. 18mo, 9d. cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 Blustrations by J. Gilbert. New Edition, price 6d*. 

Always Happy; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. Nineteenth Edition, 
with Illustrations by Akelay. Boyal 18mo, price 2s. clbth. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected from History; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children With En- 
graTings. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured. 

Bible Illustrations; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and; 
especially Ibsplanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H. 
Drapbb. With Engravings. Fourth Edition. Revised by J. Kitto^ I 
Editor of ** The Pictorial Bible," etc. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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The Britisli History briefly told, 

and a Descriptioii of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embellished with Portraits of Uie Sovereigns of England in 
their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. Ss. &d. clot£ 

Chit-chat; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the author of ** Always 
Happy." New Edition. With Eight Engravings. Price 28, 6d, cloth, 
3s, Qd, coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

By a Mother. With 12 Engravings. 28, 6d, plain; 38, 6d, coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

Ilhe Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. By J. Aspikt. With numerous Illustrations. 3ff.6d. plain; 
and 48, Qd, coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engravings . 
28, 6d, plain; 2s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Key to Knowledge; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. By a 
Mother, Author of " Always Happy," etc Thirteenth Edition. With 
Sixty Blustrations. 28, Gd, cloth. 

Facts to correct Fancies; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Bemarkahle 
Women. By a Mothbb. WithEngravings, 3«.6<r plain; 48,&d, coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings by Birket Eostbb. Price 38, doth. 

The Garden ; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings by 
SowERBT. 35. 6d plain; or 6ff. with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy; 

Or, Fairy Gifts: to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories. 
With Steel Engravings. Price 38, 6d, cloth. 
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Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Beading Book, on a Popular Flan. With numerous 
Engravings. Tenth Edition. 2s, 6d. plain; 3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, arranged progressively in words of One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. Edited by Mrs. Trimmbe. With 79 Cuts. Nine- 
teenth Edition. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Tenth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2«. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 2«. 6d, cloth. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girlg. Thirteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 28. Qd. cloth; Ss. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous additions by Mrs. Loudok. 45 Woodcuts 
and 16 Steel Engravings. Ss, 6d. cloth. 

Rhoda; 

Or, llie Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition. With niustrations. 
16mo, 28, cloth. 

The Rival Crusoes, 

And other Tales. By Agnes Strickland, author pf ''The Queens 
of England." Sixth Edition. 18mo, price 2«. cloth. 

Short Tales. 

Written for Children. ByDAMETRUELpys. 20 Engravings. 8«.6{f. cloth. 

The Students; 

Or, Biographies of the Grecian Philosophers. 12mo, price 2*. 6d. cloth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 3s. 6dl plain; 4f* 6d, cobured. 
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Sunday Lessons for little Children. 

By Mrs. Barwell. Third Edition. 28, 6e?. plain; 3«. coloured. 

The Grateful Sparrow. 

A True Story, with Frontispiece. Fifth Edition. Price 6d, sewed. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

How I Became a Governess. 

Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 2s. cloth, 25. 6d, gilt edges. 

Dicky Birds. 

A True Story. Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 6d, 

My Pretty Puss. 

With Frontispiece. Price 6d, 

Dissections for Young Children; ^ ^ 

In a neat hox. Price 5s. each. 

1. Scenes trom the Lives of Joseph and Moses. 

2. Scenes from the History of Our Saviour. 

3. Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog. 

4. Life and Death of Cock Kobin. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, CLOTH. 

TRIMMER'S (MRS.) OLD TES- I TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 TAMENT LESS0N& With 40 
Engravings. | Engravings. 



ONE SHILLING EACH. CLOTH, 

THE DAISY, with Thirty Wood 

Engravings. (1«. 6d, coloured,') 
PRINCE LEE BOO. 



THE COWSLIP, with Thirty En- 
gravings. (If. 6c/. coloured.) 
THE CHILD'S DUTY. 



DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbert. Printed on Imen. 
Price 6d, each. 
SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF JOSEPH AND MOSES. 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1 Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 Ck>ck Robin. 

4 Courtship of Jenny Wren. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat. 

6 History of an Apple Pie. 

7 House that Jack built. 

8 Little Rhymes for Little Folks. 



9 Mother Hubbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic. 

1 1 Old Woman and her Pig. 

12 Puss in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Museum of Birds, 

PartL 
14 Part XL 



BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

PARSING SIMPLIFIED: An Introduction and Companion to all 
Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules (with Parsing 
Lessons to each) whereby young Students may, in a short time, be 
gradually led through a knowledge of the several Elementary Parts 
of Speech to a thorough comprehension of the grammatical con- 
struction of the most complex sentences of our ordinary Authors, 
either in Prose or Poetry, by Thomas Dabnell. Price 1*. cloth. 



GEORGE DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr. George Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years* experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS. — A SHORT and certain road to a Good Hand- 

writing, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 
Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 
Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands. 
Price 3d. each. 

*«* This series may also be had on very superior paper, marble covers, 4d. each. 
** For teaching ^nriting I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been used." — Report of Mr. Maye 
{National Society** Organizer of Schools) to the iVorceiter Diocesan Board of Education, 

2. GRA.MMAB, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

*«* Key to Parts 2 and 3, price Is. cloth. 

.4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 
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